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NE after another, important institutions in the city of Pittsburgh 
have employed Ketchum, Inc., to serve them in that period which 
is often one of the most difficult and delicate in the life of any 

institution....the time when it is making a direct, personal appeal to 
the public for funds. 


Four of These Over a Million Each 


Four of the 30 campaigns have raised a total of more than $12,600,000. 
They include campaigns for colleges, hospitals, churches. As many as 
four separate, successful campaigns have been handled for a single 
institution. 





Here is a record probably unparalleled in the history of campaign man- 
agement. Here is an organization selected, time after time, to direct 
campaigns in the same community, among much the same people.... 
where its record is an open book and where its methods of achieving 
results are familiar knowledge. This is the acid test of campaign 
management, 


Almost 200 Campaigns in Other Cities 


In spite of this great record in Pittsburgh, Ketchum, Inc., does not 
confine its work to Pittsburgh. Its members have directed campaigns 
from Massachusetts to the Pacific coast. 
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If you would like to discuss your institution’s financial problems 
with a representative of Ketchum, Inc. please write direct to 


NORMAN MACLEOD 


KETCHUM, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH : Park Bldg. NEW YORK - 149 Broadway 


Professional organization and direction of fund-raising activities 
Jor hospitals, colleges, churches, and fraternal organizations 





signed to your campaign by past four years have averaged men—most of them former 
Ketchum are members of less than four per cent in newspaper editors—handle 
the PERMANENT staff. total expenses. publicity and advertising. 


] All the men and women as- 2 Ketchum campaigns of the 3 Trained Ketchum publicity 
oo ~ cas 




















Afraid 


NUDDENLY the boss turned to me 
S and queried, ‘Well, Conroy, what's 
your opinion?” They all listened po- 
litely for me to speak and in the silence 
I heard my thin, wavering voice stam- 
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of My Own Voice 


But I Learned to Dominate 
Others Almost Overnight 


imidity, my bashfulness, my lack of poise and 
inability to expre myself 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new easy 
method which made me a powerful speaker al- 


most overnight. I learned how to bend others 








i “ie > pe : ming « — on . ; 
: mering and sputtering 4 few vague to my will, how to dominate one man or an audi- 
phrases. Like a flash Stoddard inter- ence of thousands. Soon I had won salary in- 
rupted me and launched creases, at popularity, 
on a brilliant description ‘ ee ag Rae lb a ge gadba ely 
of his plan. All sat spell- What 20 Minutes a Day mand. I am able to rise to 
bound as he talked—my Will Show You any ama? to meet any 
: ave es Faro . aa emergency with just the right 
views were torgotten How to talk before your club or lodge words. And I accomplished 
and yet I had been How to propose and respond to toasts all this by developing the na- 
studying the problem for How to address board meetings tural power of speech pos 
| s i. igi sae gar How to make a political speech sessed by everyone, but culti- 
' nonths and I was prs How to tell entertaining stories vated by so few—by simply 
pared to suggest a sound, How to make after-dinner speeches spending 20 minutes a day in 
pra tical plan which I ee es por ic «Ao aggre the — y oF ay, own home 

i ‘ wien « ow to write letters on this most ftascinating 

knew _would solve all | toe tosell more ails poet, ey, 
our difficulties. How to train your memory There is no magic, no trick, 
3 \ #1c, 

’ How to enlarge your vocabulary Noe mystery about becoming 
And that was the way How to develop self-confidence a powerful and convincing 
it always was—I was al- How to acquire a winning personality talker. You, too, can conquer 


ways being given oppor- How to strengthen your will-power and timidity, stagefright, self-con- 











Fats show f ambition : sciousness. and _ bashfulness, 
tunit ies to show my How to become a clear, accurate thinker winning advancement in salary, 
ability and always fail- How to develop your power of concentra- popularity, social standing, 
ing miserably. I was tion and success. Today business 

ae ¢ is artoninets” : 1 wi How to be the master of any situation demands for the. big, impor- 
bashful, timid and nerv- tant, high-salaried jol men 








ous—I never knew how 
to express myself, how to put my ideas 
across. In fact, I was actually afraid of 
my own voice! Constantly I saw others 
with less ability, less experience than I 
being promoted over my head—simply 
because they had the knack of forceful 
speech, self-confidence, and personality 
the very qualities I lacked. 

In social life, too, I was a total loss —J 
was always the “‘left-over’’— the one who 
sat back and watched the others have a 
good time. I seemed doomed to be an all 
around failure unless I could conquer my 








who can dominate ot 
men who can make others do as they wish. It is the 
power of forceful, convincing speech that causes one 
man to jump from obscurity to the presidency of 
a great corporation; another from a small, unimpor- 
tant territory to a salesmanager’s desk; another 
from the rank and file of political workers to a post of 
national importance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious 
man to change almost overnight into a popular 
and much applauded after-dinner speaker. Thou- 
sands have accomplished just such amazing things 
through this simple, easy, yet effective training. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative booklet 
which is now being sent to everyone mailing the 
coupon. This book is called, J/iow to Work Won 
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ders with Words. Init you are shown how to con- 
juer stagefright, self-consciousness, timidity, bash- 
fulness and fear those things that keep you silent 
while men of lesser ability get what they 
the sheer power of convincing speech. Not « 
men who have made millions but thousands 
have sent for this book—and are unstinting in 
their praise of it. You are told how to bring out 





and develop your priceless ‘‘hidden knack"’— 
the natural gift within you—which will win for 
you advancement in position and salary, popularity, 


social standing, power and real success. You can 


obtain your copy ibsolutely free by sending the 


coupon. 


Now Sent 
FREE 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9189, Chicago, IIl- 
SSSSSSSCRSSEKESEEEKEEERRESEESTESEE SESS EER eeeee EES 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9189 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me FREE and without obli 


gation my copy of your inspiring book, J//« 
to Work Wonders with Words, and full informa 
tion regarding your Course in Effective Spea 
ing. 

=~ 

~va € 

Addre 

City , State 


SSSKESSCRERSSHR STEERS Ee eee ees eee, 
SSSRSSESSSRSRRSSS SES SSSeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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7. = Newly Elected ‘District 
and (lub Officers 


Cwm wenm st UV LAT ION S ! 


N the first of the New Year you will begin your responsible work in 
administration of your districts and clubs. The strength of each 
unit of the Kiwanis organization depends upon the wise leadership 

of the officers and the coéperative effort of all members. 

International Headquarters is maintained as a central service station 
and clearing house. During these past twelve years much experience has 
been gained and a great deal of information stored up in printed torm and 
in the personal knowledge of those who are in position to aid you during 
your administration of affairs in 1928. Many clubs and districts have suc- 
cessfully met the problems you are now facing. Others have worked out 
effective plans for work similar to those that you are now considering. 

In the planning of activities, in the carrying out of your programs after 
they are planned—in fact in the numerous matters that such a central 
service headquarters can assist you, all the departments are at your service. 

Whatever your problem or query may be, address you communication 
to International Headquarters and it will receive prompt attention from 
the department or departments specially equipped to handle it. 

The methods and ideas of these past years, proven by experience, with 
suggestions that will fit into any of your plans are, to a large extent, avail- 
able to you in printed form. You have but to ask for them. There are 
manuals for club and district officers. There are also leaflets of sugges- 
tions for all committees. See that your committees have such information 
at hand, and then utilize that knowledge, adapted as it may be, to your 
own peculiar conditions in your district or club. There is a catalog which 
lists all the literature and supplies available at International Headquarters. 

1928 will be a big year in Kiwanis. The strength of the International 
organization comes from the strength of each club. Strong districts must 
coéperate with International in educating and inspiring our clubs. Draw 
on every possible aid for the success of your administration. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


1604 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Nor Let Them Leave 
Till They Believe 


"Tis Christmas Eve,—my house is 
still, 

No little stockings here to fill, 

No Christmas tree to decorate, 

No little hearts to fascinate, 

No thrilled, excited whispering 

Of what old Santa Claus will bring. 


"Tis Christmas Eve,—yet all about 

Are children who in Christmas doubt. 

Their little stockings, worn and torn, 

So limp and empty Christmas morn’. 

Sweet childish hearts on Christmas 
Eve, 

Forced in the morn’ to disbelieve. 


Ah, fill your home and fill your heart 

With little children,—do your part 

To keep a tender Spirit sweet. 

Go out and gather from the street 

Little children, nor let them leave 

Your Home and Heart ’till they be- 
lieve. 


"Tis Christmas Day,—my _ Spirit 
thrills, 

As childish laughter my house fills. 

Little hearts are overflowing, 

Little faces beaming, glowing. 

Little songs and whispering too: 

“T b’lieve in Santa Claus, don’t you ?” 
Gravy,—Duluth. 




















The International War Debts 


X. A Constructive Proposal 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON, PH. D. 


Director, InstiruTE or Economics, WasHincton, D. C. 


REVIOUS articles of this series have discussed the 
problem of the World War debts from various 
points of view. Economic, political, and ethical 
considerations have been advanced both in favor 
and against the cancellation of the inter-allied debts. Per- 
haps the most striking thing about the articles is the 
evident sincerity with which each writer presents his side 
of the case. All of the individuals in question are recog- 
nized as able, as well as patriotic, American citizens. Their 
differences obviously cannot be attributed either to igno- 
rance, prejudice, or to special pecuniary interest. They are 


frequently heard the argument that the entire inter-allied 
war debt should be obliterated, or, on the other hand, that 
every dollar of principal and interest should be paid, one 
now seldom hears these extreme positions advocated. 
Governmental policy with reference to inter-allied war 
debts has, moreover, been undergoing steady change, and 
this fact gives ground for the belief that in the not distant 
future there may be a reconsideration of the whole problem 
not only of inter-allied debts but of reparation payments 
as well. Before considering possible bases of a new inter- 
national debt and reparation policy, however, it is desirable 





the sort of differences 
which inevitably surround 
a complex problem in- 
volving a wide range of 
considerations. Different 
individuals will always 
give varying weight to 
the factors involved. 
Quite as interesting as 
the differences of view 
that still prevail with 
reference to the problem 
of inter-allied debts is 
the general shifting of 
opinion that has been tak- 
ing place. The views of 
the cancellationists and 
the “pay-uppers” have 
both been undergoing 
constant modification. 
Whereas one formerly 
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HIS constructive proposal for the settlement of the 

International War Debts with a view to remove them 
from the field of international argument and politics is the 
last of this series established by the Committee on Inter- 
national Public Affairs under the chairmanship of Past 
International President Harry E. Karr, which series 
began in the March issue. As was announced in that 
issue the committee was not unmindful of the fact that 
the subject 1s controversial and that therefore it was one 
about which all different points of view should be ex- 
pressed. 

It was the purpose of Kiwanis to present the facts 
clearly so that a sound opinion could be formulated. The 
articles have been most instructive. Members having 
the whole series at hand now may well review the entire 
subject in the light of these suggestions by Dr. Moulton. 

—Editor. 
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to recall the precise char- 


acter of the settlements 
that have in fact been 
made. 


The figures submitted 
in the table shown on the 
next page are authorita- 
tive, being based upon the 
reports of the United 
States Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The extent of the debt 
reductions range, it will 
be seen, from around 19 
per cent in the case of a 
number of countries to as 
much as 75 per cent in the 
case of Italy. The table 
separates the debt of 
the Continental countries 
from that of Great 
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Present Values of Funded Debts at 4.25 Per Cent* 


Present Value of the Funded 

















Debt Prior Debts on the Basis of Percentage 
to Funding Per Cent Interest Rate of Reduction 
es bceaueas dake cena Reee 9,190,000 $ 7,413,000 19.3 
EY voc dw chara hss pak Reser bane 1,984,000 1,596,000 19.6 
|” GR sae een ae AUN, Sree 182,324,000 146,825,000 19.5 
RS ae are ae ee as te 14,143,000 11,392,000 19.5 
DE aa eh <.0 8 wok ak Fo eae eo 5,893,000 4,755,000 19.3 
NS PEST Fe a a ee ee 6,216,000 4,967,000 20.1 
NNN oes ohn anh ernie Barn 123,854,000 91,964,000 25.7 
PRET re OS PRE 46,945,000 35,172,000 25.1 
DNL ciivcn eve ca eeads Means 483,426,000 225,000,000 53.5 
OE occa dé nawoc av ewidines arb es « 4,230,777,000 1,996,509,000 52.8 
DS .. cictthkews wel ne beats 66,164,000 20,030,000 69.7 
cin ccuad siuueeoes Gneess i ASOISONOO 528,192,000 75.4 
BOG occ ebecsicceuscucscsd gene $3,073,815,000 58.0 
Great Britain ....cccscccccsccsccces 415,310,000 3,788,470,000 19.7 
Grand Total ....... ve eeeeee o$12,036,376,000 $6,862,285 ,000 43 


Negotiated by the Debt Funding Commission but not as yet ratified by the French Parliament. 








Britain ; and indicates that over 58 per 
cent of the combined debts of the Con- 
tinental countries has been cancelled. 

A word further should be said about 
these reductions. They represent a 
reduction in the amount which we were 
entitled to receive in the form of prin- 
cipal and interest combined. The 
United States Treasury is strictly cor- 
rect in its contention that the principal 
of all of the debts is to be paid in full. 
There is nothing, however, to be gained 
by differentiating principal from in- 
terest. The really significant fact is 
that very substantial reductions have 
been made in the total amounts which 
we were entitled to receive. 


Reductions for Earlier Years 


Of vastly greater significance than 
the extent of the reductions over the 
whole 62-year period is the extent of 


the reductions made for the earlier 
years. The varying provisions with 


reference to the extent of the payments 
during the first few years shows clearly 
the shift in policy on the part of the 


administration that has occurred. The 
earlier agreements made with Great 


Britain, Finland, Hungary, Poland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania pro- 
vide for practically uniform payments 
during the first ten years with the 
average being only slightly below that 
of subsequent years. (Poland, Es- 
thonia, and Latvia, however, have the 
option during the first ten years of post- 
poning a part of their annual payments 
to later dates.) In the case of Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania, the payments 
in the earlier years are made much 
lower than in the later years. In the 
case of Rumania, the payments do not 
reach their maximum until the twelfth 
year, and in the case of Czechoslovakia 


not until the eighteenth year. Belgium, 
France, Yugoslavia, and Italy present 
even more striking cases of small initial 
payments. Belgium’s payments during 
the first five years are but little more 
than half the total required in the 
second five years and but little more 
than a third for those in the later 
years. The payments of France rise 
from $160,000,000 in the first five 
years to $305,000,000 in the second five 
years, and eventually reach a total of 
$625,000,000. The payments of Yugo- 
slavia in the first five years are less 
than one-fifth of the payments of those 
of subsequent periods. Italy has to 
pay a total of $25,000,000 in the first 
five years, whereas eventually she will 
have to pay approximately $33,000,000 
a year. 

The terms of these later settlements 
with the important Continental debtors 
are such as to impose a negligible bur- 
den upon these countries in the early 
years. Indeed, as matters are going, 
these nations will sustain no real bur- 
den on account of the war debts during 
the first five years,—this because they 
are borrowing directly and indirectly 
in our markets sums vastly greater 
than the amount of the payments which 
they are having to make under the 
terms of the settlement. For example, 
Italy with $5,000,000 to pay in the 
first year borrowed in the neighborhood 
of $150,000,000,—roughly six times 
the amount of the aggregate payments 
required during the first five years. 


Changing O ficial Policies 


It has already been indicated that 
the policy of the American Debt Fund- 
ing Commission has been much more 
lenient with the later settlements than 
was the case of the earlier ones. This 


cannot be attributed altogether to the 
fact that in general the nations which 
negotiated their settlements early were 
those which had the largest capacity 
to pay; it is attributable quite as much 
to a growing recognition of the eco- 
nomic complications of the problem 
and a general change of sentiment that 
has been occurring. The principle that 
the debts should be settled strictly in 
accordance with capacity to pay are 
not, in fact, specifically mentioned in 


connection with any of the earlier 
settlements. It was not until the 
French negotiations of September, 


1925, that the principle of capacity 
to pay was set up as a guide to policy. 
Prior to that time the argument had 
been that debts were debts, and that it 
would prove beneficial to the debtor as 
well as to the creditor to recognize 
these debts and begin at once the proc- 
ess of payment. As President Harding 
put the matter in connection with the 
British debt settlement of 1923. 

“The call of the world today is 
for integrity of agreements, the 
sanctity of covenants, the validity 
of contracts. Here is the first clear- 
ing of the war-clouded skies in a 
debt-burdened world, and the sincere 
commitment of one great nation to 
validate its financial pledges and 
discharge its obligations in the 
highest sense of financial honor . 
Amid widespread clamor for the 
cancellation of World War debts as 
a fancied but fallacious contribution 
toward peace . . . the British Com- 
mission came to make acknowledg- 
ment of the debt, to put fresh stamp 
of approval upon its validity and 
agree upon terms for its repayment.” 
Later settlements, while maintaining 

the principle that debts should be paid, 
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nevertheless recognize that economic 
considerations cannot be ignored, and 
that just as a private creditor may find 
it necessary and desirable to scale 
down materially the obligations of his 
private debtor, so also may a creditor 
nation find it necessary and desirable 
to scale down substantially the obliga- 
tion of its debtor nations. 

The policy of the United States 
government has obviously been quite 
as much influenced by trade considera- 
tions as by the paying capacity of the 
debtor countries. The prosperity of 
the United States depends in consider- 
able measure upon the maintenance of 
a profitable export trade,—particularly 
to Europe as the largest market for our 
products. It has come to be recognized 
that Europe’s continuing ability to pur- 
chase American foodstuffs, raw ma- 
terials, and manufactured products in 
these recent years has been dependent 
upon the flotation of large loans in the 
United States markets. Inasmuch as 
the banks of this country could not 
well under-write loans to countries 
which refuse to pay their debts, it has 
been necessary for this country to nego- 
tiate debt agreements to pave the way 
for large new loan flotations. The 
truth of the matter seems to be that, 
at the moment, we are much more con- 
cerned with making new loans to 
Europe than we are in having the war 
debts actually liquidated. 

The significance of the debt pay- 
ments from the point of view of Amer- 
ican trade was emphasized by Secretary 
Mellon in discussing the Italian settle- 
ments before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, in the following words: 

“Only from these private loans 
during the past year have the coun- 
tries abroad been able to pay for 
their wheat and cotton. It is these 
new loans which make our exports 
possible The settlements are 
made in the real interests of those 
American producers who must have 
a foreign market able to pay. The 
American producer needs these debt 
settlements. The entire foreign debt 
1s not worth as much to the Amer- 
ican people in dollars and cents as 
a prosperous Europe as a customer.” 

(Italics mine) 

It will be noted that two principal 
considerations are involved in this 
statement. The first is that foreign 
loans are regarded as necessary for the 
maintenance of our export trade to the 
continent of Europe, even during a 
period when the burden of debt pay- 
ments has been negligible. The second 
is that, in the long run, the gains to the 
Treasury resulting from debt collec- 
tions might be more than counter-bal- 
anced by trade losses resulting from 
restricted European purchasing power. 


A Suggested Settlement 


i attempting to formulate a new and 

constructive policy with reference to 
international debts, it is, I think, neces- 
sary to give some recognition to all of 
the various points of view that have 
found expression on the subject. The 
fact that a considerable part of these 
loans were contracted for common mili- 
tary purposes cannot, I think, fairly 
be ignored. Many sincere and able 
people in this country, as well as in 
Europe, believe very strongly that ethi- 
cal considerations require the United 
States to recognize that the war loans 
were not like ordinary loans. Atten- 
tion must also, I think, be given to the 
political fact that the United States 
has,—whether justly or unjustly,—lost 
a certain amount of good will as a 
result of the policy that has been pur- 
sued. No good can come in attempting 
either to deny the fact or to ignore it 
as a fact. A settlement that is to be 
wise and enduring must also take ac- 
count of certain important economic 
considerations both as they relate to 
the prosperity and stability of Europe 
and to the prosperity and stability of 
the United States. 

With these general considerations in 
mind, we may turn to a consideration 
of the specific parts of a program de- 
signed to adjust as well as may be the 
various issues involved and to remove 
the problem definitely from the field 
of international controversy. For con- 
venience of exposition, each feature of 
the general program of settlement will 
be put forward in a categorical form. 
The reader will bear in mind, however, 
that the purpose is not to dogmatize but 
merely to direct discussion into what 
it is hoped may prove fruitful chan- 
nels. 


I. All loans contracted prior to 
July 1, 1918, should be cancelled. It 
has been a common practice to divide 
the loans on the one hand between those 
which went for military purposes and 
those which went for other than mili- 
tary purposes, and on the other hand 
between those made before the Armis- 
tice and those made after the Armistice. 
After careful analysis of the purpose 
for which the loans were, in fact, made 
both before and after the Armistice, I 
am convinced that it is a fruitless task 
to try to separate military from non- 
military loans:—all loans were either 
directly or indirectly for military pur- 
poses. I regard July 1, 1918, as a 
better date than the Armistice for the 
purpose in hand because, after July 1, 
1918, the United States could fairly be 
said to be doing its full share on the 
fields of action. Those who contend 
that our war loans were for the purpose 
of enabling the Allies to carry on at 


a time when we were unable to place 
our armies in the field are essentially 
right so far as the period from April 
6, 1917, to July 1, 1918, is concerned, 
but for the last four and one-half 
months of the war this argument has 
little validity. It would, therefore, 
seem to meet the essential requirements 
of fairness and justice if only those 
loans contracted prior to July 1, 1918, 
were cancelled. It should perhaps be 
noted that such a cancellation would no 
more undermine the foundations of the 
world credit system than have those 
reductions which have in fact been 
negotiated in the various debt settle- 
ments. 


II. Jn fixing the amount of the 
debt due, allowance should be made for 
the relative change in price levels be- 
tween the war period and the present. 
The loans contracted after July 1, 
1918, were contracted in order that the 
Allies might purchase foodstuffs, raw 
materials, munitions, etc. It is well 
known that the prices of these com- 
modities were at that time much the 
highest in their history and very much 
above the level of the present prices. 
Accordingly, if these debts be paid back 
dollar for dollar we would receive in 
terms of goods very much more than 
we loaned in terms of goods. An equi- 
table adjustment of the international 
debts, therefore, requires a downward 
adjustment of the debt in line with the 
fall of the general level of prices since 
1919. 

After an analysis of the facts in con- 
nection with propositions | and 2 
above, a figure would be determined 
which would constitute the principal 
of the debt. To this would be added 
accrued interest at, say 414 per cent, 
for the entire period since the loans 
in question were contracted. This 
would become the funded debt. 


III. The funded debt would rep- 
resent for each country the maximum 
payments but not necessarily the mini- 
mum. Minimum payments to be made 
by any given country would have to 
be governed by considerations of capac- 
ity to pay. The truth that a nation 
cannot pay more than it can pay might 
as well be recognized first as last. For- 
tunately it has been recognized in con- 
nection with the German reparation 
settlement. Germany is to pay certain 
definite sums, provided such payments 
can be met without disrupting the Ger- 
man financial, budgetary, and eco- 
nomic situation. The maintenance of 
financial stability in Germany is re- 
garded as of even greater importance 
than the making of reparation pay- 
ments. This principle has, however, 
never been definitely recognized in con- 
nection with the allied debt negotia- 

(Turn to page 679) 








America Intends to Have Peace 


Its Maintenance Depends Upon the -Adequately Organized ‘Resources of the Nation* 


LONG five hundred miles of 
broken fields and shattered 
villages, from the North Sea 
to the boundary 

Switzerland, the deep, sullen roar fell 
Five million earth-colored crea- 
rose uncertainly and tried to 
stand up again like men. There was 
a new and strange throb in the breast 
one of them. This was the 
It was over, 


lines of 


away. 


tures 


of every 
Armistice. 

Across the ruined countryside, where 
a moment before there had been no 
sign of life, now stood upright once 
more what left of the flower of 
half of the great nations of the earth. 
The fleeting exultation of victory, of 
a job well done—the black pangs of 
defeat, the thought of a bannerless re- 
turn to the fatherland—all these came 
and passed. Helmets were pushed back 
or clattered to the ground in the strange 


was 


new silence. Eyes that had seen all 
that hate, death, hell-on-earth could 
muster, met across what an instant 


before had meant all those things and 
more. The long lines of men looked 
curiously at the sky, at the surrounding 
devastation, at each other. Resent- 
ment, at least as between man and 
man, was already dying away. 

Across that tired and unhappy and 
broken land came the faint cheering 
of men—taint as if afraid that this 
could not be real. Not a cry of re- 
lease from peril, or hardship, or pain, 
but as of the lifting of a curse which 
had been laid upon the world. It was 
over, 

If there was in those men’s eyes a 
thing that might be read—it was, “So 
that war. Well, God spare our 
sons their We want no 
And so those men stood, 


was 
and sons, 
more of it.” 
swaying a bit on unsteady legs, con- 
fused at the new stillness of things, 
consciously or unconsciously, a vow 
wrote itself across the soul of every 
one of them. There must be no more 
ot war. 

Nine years ago it was—this day. 
Let those of us who rose from the mud 
of that Western Front, who served 
with the colors of our country wher- 
ever it may have been, give an account 
of ourselves. What have we done 


*Address before the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, on No- 
vember 10, 1927 


By COL. HANFORD MacNIDER 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 


about it? And what do we intend to 
do? 

Our fellow-citizens, not of the serv- 
ice man generation, think perhaps that 
we who served with the colors take 
ourselves too seriously. It is not hard 





























Col. Hanford MacNider 


to understand why they feel that per- 
haps we overestimate our importance 
to the public welfare. But there are 
two things that they must admit: first, 
that we know what war is, and, second, 
that we shall soon be the generation 
responsible for the conduct of our 
country’s affairs. 

It is not easy to explain what the 
mandate is that lies upon us. But 
every man who has marched out with 
the flag above him—who has seen men 
die beside him that our nation might 
endure—who, through every hardship 
and adversity, has seen what stuff the 
average American is made of—knows 
what that mandate is. He may neglect 
it, endeavor to evade it, but he can 
no more escape it than he can the 
memory of his service. Some lad who 
marched out with him, fought beside 
him, shared with him the vicissitudes 
of those dangerous days, and who did 
not come back, still marches at his 
shoulder. He will not let him forget. 

There is a bond between men who 
have fought side by side in a common 
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cause which no man can explain to 
another. It is a strange and wonder- 
ful thing and it persists. It reaches 
deep into the lives of every one of us. 
It brushes aside the petty differences 
of life. It breaks down every artifi- 
cial prejudice and false barrier which 
our modern life may endeavor to im- 
pose upon us. It allows for no divi- 
sion among us and, once organized, it 
can break down every untoward in- 
fluence which may divide our com- 
munities against themselves. 

No American generation has ever 
had our opportunity. None has been 
so completely nor so effectively or- 
ganized. None has felt this bond 
more deeply than the generation which 
bore the brunt of America’s effort in 
the Great War. 

You may say to us—what of this 
great bond then, and why has it not 
become effective in these nine long 
years? Why doesn’t it get to work? 
Our answer is—It is at work, hard at 
work. It has only started, but you 
can find evidence of it in every com- 
munity in America where stands its 
conscious expression—a Post of The 
American Legion. 

No one knows better than the men 
who comprise it that, while it continues 
to exemplify the unselfish spirit of 
service which gave it birth, it will 
become a great living and effective 
force, but that with any abuse of its 
great potential powers its strength will 
vanish in thin air. Therein lies its 
real promise of usefulness to America. 

As our generation in the natural 
course of years becomes the dominant 
generation in the nation’s affairs, you 
will find that it has built into every 
man who will represent us in the public 
service two great outstanding con- 
victions—first, the necessity for the 
preservation of the integrity of Amer- 
ica and, second, a live realization of 
the fact that, with the leadership im- 
posed upon America by the Great War, 
comes also the responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace throughout the 
world. 

We have that responsibility whether 
we wish it or not. We have built the 
greatest nation in history. We have 
become the creditors of the world. No 

(Turn to page 676) 











Community Advertising 


An -Analysis of the Objectives of a Community Advertising Campaign 
with Suggestions for Kiwanis (lubs 


SECRETARY- TREASURER, AMERICAN COMMUNITY ADVERTISING 
GENERAL SECRETARY, ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 


HERE is as much work to be 
done at home to “‘sell” a com- 
munity to itself as there is 
work to be done away from 
home to attract people to a community. 
Often the work that should be done at 
home is neglected and the community 
advertising enthusiast thinks only of 
staging a campaign to attract patrons. 

Kiwanians, in their various com- 
munities throughout the country, are 
primarily interested in setting the com- 
munity right, believing that if the com- 
munity is right there will not be so 
much difficulty in obtaining new and 
profitable patrons for the community. 
That is why Kiwanis plays, and can 
play an ever-increasing role in com- 
munity advertising. 

Community advertising is that form 
of advertising which aims to promote 
and develop cities, counties, districts 
or regions, states, or groups of eco- 
nomic units that have possibilities for 
expansion. Here there is a community 
that has excellent tourist possibilities. 
Another community needs industrial 
development to balance its program. 
Every community has hidden possibili- 
ties for becoming a better place in 
which to live and to do_ business 
through proper and consistent work at 
home, within the circle. Kiwanians 
could very properly set in motion com- 
mittee studies to determine just what 
objectives ought to be pushed to de- 
velop the community that Kiwanis 
serves. 

There is just as much reason for 
selling the assets and the wants of 
community as there is reason for selling 
an article or a commodity. Different 
sales attacks are often required. Ad- 
vertising principles are somewhat sim- 


ilar. Objectives are often at variance 
with the usual product advertising 


campaign. We create a demand for 
an article or a product; but in com- 
munity advertising we have one or 


more undercurrents which we con- 
stantly “play-up” through different 
artifices. The same play-ups and the 


same artifices are equally applicable to 
the campaign at home or the campaign 
away from home. 


By DON E. MOWRY 


A Nation-Wide Campaign 


To date, most of the community ad- 
vertising campaigning has been done 
away from home. In order to promote 
the effectiveness of this type of adver- 
tising and to eliminate the enormous 
waste incidental to such campaigns that 
are not carefully planned by men who 
have specific knowledge of the subject, 
the American Community Advertising 
Association is launching a nation-wide 
campaign to bring before American 
communities the importance of their 
accepting guidance in such campaigns 
after consultation with representatives 
of the association. The executive com- 
mittee has passed a resolution favoring 
the employment of technical advertis- 
ing service by communities that are 
initiating or contemplating the initia- 
tion of campaigns. 

President Charles F. Hatfield, St. 
Louis, was instructed to give this sub- 
ject the widest possible publicity in 
advertising and interested journals and 
was directed to answer inquiries from 
those who might desire to be supplied 
with guidance in their advertising plan- 
ning. This step was taken because we 
ail felt that during the past few years 
enormous sums had been thrown away 
because this work was entrusted to cat 
management and advertising novices 
Haphazard methods in community pro- 
motion, both at home and away from 
home are constantly being fought. 


Nothing Haphazard 
Groups in various communities have 


decided to advertise with this or that 
objective in mind. There was no study 





of the needs and no one knew very 
much about an advertising program 
fasion 





In addition to other duties 
the author 1s a member of the 
National Commission of the 
International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. He has written a book 
on the subject of community aa- 
vertising. 


—Editor 
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ASSOCIATION 


Mapison, Wisconsin 


and a policy. The money was raised 
somehow and someone was directed to 
spend the money. ‘The people in the 
community knew little or nothing about 
what was being undertaken and some 
of the leaders, while enthusiastic, knew 
less. We have been trying to educate 
leaders in communities that what they 
ought to do is to have a campaign 
mapped out and planned with very cer- 
tain objectives in mind. This may re- 
quire a survey to ascertain whether or 
not the objectives are the right ones. 
For example, one would not think it 
advisable for Washington, D. C. to 
initiate a campaign for industries but 
a study of the actual conditions might 
prove that that sort of a campaign 
would bring results. On the other 
hand, the facts might show that it 
would be wasting time and money to 
try out a campaign for Washington 
seeking industries. The old plan was 
to go ahead and try it. The new plan, 
the one toward which Kiwanians could 
be working, contemplates getting the 
community facts and the 
background before attempting to start 
any sort of a community advertising 
campaign. 

Here's a city that is cold and re- 


economic 


served. It does not enthuse at the right 
time—or at any time. There is a big 


job ahead for a civic group to mould 
the personality of the city so that it 
reacts favorably. Would it not be 
rather useless to determine upon a na- 
tional advertising campaign before the 
home situation was ready to receive the 
benefits of such a campaign? What- 
ever is determined upon, it is always 
necessary to conduct the campaign at 
home along with’ the campaign that is 
being conducted away from home to 
draw in patrons or wants. 


Millions Being Spent 


Last year over five million dollars 
was spent in the community advertis- 


ing field. For 1926-1927, Miami, 
Florida, alone, spent one million 
dollars. Chattanooga, Tennessee, is 


spending $250,000 over a five year 
period. St. Louis spends $75,000 an- 
(Turn to page 680) 








Science Outstrips the Criminal 


Laboratory Methods of Kiwanian ¥. (lark Sellers Great -Aid to (Courts 


By OTHO L. FERRIS 


Memser, Kiwanis Cius or Los ANGELES 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 1924-26 
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HE 


been committed and probably 


perfect’ crime never has 


never will be committed. Every 
action leaves a clue as to who 
did it,” says J. Clark Sellers, well 
known handwriting expert and crimi- 


nologist, and member of the Ki- 


and then held in his right hand a multi- 
colored wheel which was revolving and 
kept his eyes steadfastly fixed upon the 
wheel while with his left hand he took 
from pocket his 
opened and closed it with a loud click, 


his cigarette case 


regardless of the statement of wit- 
nesses. 
Paid the Penalty 


A little more than two years ago a 
young man by the name of Wilfred 
Hey came to the United States 





wants 

He 
statement 
tial 


Club of Los Angeles. 
makes the startling 
that often circumstan- 


also 


evidence is much stronger 
and than 
called eye testimony. 
Some of the interesting cases Mr. 
Sellers has worked upon illus- 
trate remarkable corroboration of 
that For example he 


states mute, material 


more conclusive sO- 


witness 


statement. 
that ‘“‘the 
evidence incorporated in every 
wrongful act, such as the halting, 
hesitating stroke of the forger, 
the bullet in the murdered man, 
blood stains left at the scene of a 
what 
actually occurred and who com- 


crime, speak volumes of 


mitted the act, and more accu- 
ratelytothe trained observer than 
the testimony of excited wit- 


nesses who are usually poor ob- 
frequently 
prejudiced in favor of one side 
or the other. It is very rare in- 
deed that two witnesses will make 


servers and_ are 














from England, having saved up a 
small amount of money. He 
went to Detroit and deposited his 
life’s savings in a bank. A short 
time thereafter he met a young 
man by the name of Joseph 
Watts who was rooming at the 
same boarding house. They be- 
came friends and one day Watts 
proposed to Hey that they make a 
trip to California in Watts’ car. 
Hey wanting to see the country 
readily agreed to do so, stand- 
ing his share of the expense. 

At Ogden, Utah, they ran out 
of money and they remained 
there while Hey sent to Detroit 
to withdraw part of his savings 
to pay the expenses of the trip 
to Los Angeles. After receiving 
the money they continued on to- 
ward Los Angeles. A few days 
later a man presented himself at 
a bank in Los Angeles and pre- 
sented credentials to prove that 
he was Wilfred Hey and a sav- 














the same observation and then re- 
count accuf- 
ately weeks or months later in court. 


those observations 
Mu n ste? bura 


Hugo famous pro- 
fessor of psychology in Harvard Uni- 
number of 


Experiments 
Munsterburg, 
versity, on a occasions 
demonstrated the inability of the aver- 
age person to observe properly. As an 
experiment he drew fitty black squares 
on a white paper and held it to the 
one hundred of his students 
for five and asked them to 
write down the number of squares, and 
their answers varied from twenty-five 
to two hundred. He struck a tuning- 
tork under his desk and asked them to 
write down what the sound was. The 
answers varied as “fog horn,” “violin,” 
“shrill whistle,” “growl of a lion.” He 
told them to observe everything he did 


view of 


See onds 


J. Clark Sellers in his laboratory. 


took a pencil from his pocket and wrote 
on a tablet and performed other acts 
with his left hand. Then he asked the 
students to write down what they had 
observed him do. Eighteen of the one 
hundred students failed to observe him 
do anything at all with his left hand, 
yet here were advanced students, above 
the average in intelligence, warned in 
advance to observe, and were extremely 
inaccurate in their observation. 

These mistakes of the average ob- 
server in his statements both on and 
off the witness stand led Mr. Sellers 
to do some serious thinking and re- 
sulted in his attempting to search out 
the physical facts and properly inter- 
pret them and so illustrate them in 
court that judge and jury could see for 
themselves what the actual facts were 
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ings bank book showing a deposit 
in a Detroit bank, and requested 
the bank to send the deposit book to 
Detroit to transfer the money to Los 
Angeles. This was done, but when 
the money arrived the bank required 
more identification. To meet this re- 
quest the man representing himself as 
“Wilfred Hey” brought a man to the 
bank who identified him as “Hey.” 

A few weeks later the body of a man 
was found on the desert near the Ne- 
vada-California State line. The ani- 
mals and elements had eaten the flesh 
away, all marks of identification were 
stripped from the body, his head had 
been battered in. Truly a stranger in 
a strange land. It looked like the per- 
fect crime, apparently no clue as to 
who he was or who committed the act. 
However, a second very careful ex- 
amination of the clothing revealed a 




















THE KIWANIS 


small scrap of paper rolled up inside 
the watch pocket of the trousers. On 
the paper was a small amount of hand- 
writing and the name of an Ogden 
bank. 

From this small clue the case was 
solved and Joseph Watts was arrested 
for the murder. Mr. Sellers was called 
into the case by District Attorney 
Johnson of San Bernardino County, 
examined the handwriting of Joseph 
Watts and the signature of Wilfred 
Hey on checks at the bank on which the 
payment of the money from Detroit 
had been obtained and he -pronounced 
these signatures of Wilfred Hey to be 
forgeries and stated they were in the 
handwriting of Joseph Watts. This 
important evidence was presented at 
the trial of Watts charged with the 
murder of Wilfred Hey and was one of 
the most important pieces of evidence 
that was presented at the trial. In 
commenting upon the evidence of Mr. 
Sellers the San Bernardino Sun stated, 
“Spectators yesterday learned why they 
dot their i’s and cross their t’s. J. 
Clark Sellers, a nationally known 
handwriting expert, testified for hours 
identifying Watts’ handwriting in the 
signatures of Wilfred Hey on checks 
by which Watts obtained Hey’s bank 
account. Sellers explained in detail 
that the characteristics of a writer in 
his writing seldom change and that it 
is virtually impossible for him to 
change his writing so that the author- 
ship cannot be detected if the expert is 
permitted to study the natural hand- 
writing of the writer.” 

Watts was convicted and paid the 
penalty by hanging on Friday, October 
15, 1926. With him was hanged 
Mauricio Trinidad convicted of mur- 
dering Louis Hernandez. Mr. Sellers 
was also a witness at the trial against 
Trinidad. 


Crime Does Not Pay 


Mr. Sellers states that a check up of 
the cases he has been engaged in where 
murder was committed for money, re- 
vealed that the amount obtained by 
the murderer averages less than $500. 
Truly crime does not pay. 

There was a time when the evidence 
of the expert witness was received with 


caution by our courts; however, there 
is 2 new era dawning in the presenta- 
tion of opinion evidence. The true 
province of the expert is to enlighten 
the judge or jury on subjects not com- 
ing within the intimate knowledge of 
the layman. What fairer and more 
impartial way of getting at the truth 
is there than that of making a visual 
demonstration of what the true facts 
are? 


Court Decisions 


Some courts have prevented the ex- 
pert witness from giving his reasons 
for his opinion unless such reasons 
were brought out on cross examination. 
Such a ruling obviously limits, some- 
times nullifies the value of the very 
reason for the expert being called. 
Often the attorney on cross examina- 
tion refuses to cross examine the wit- 
ness knowing full well that the wit- 
ness will be able to point out clear and 
concise reasons for his opinion and 
thus convince the judge or jury. 

However our various courts are re- 
alizing the value of allowing the ex- 
pert to give his reasons and present 
enlarged photographs as a part of his 
testimony, providing of course the 
photographs are proper and accurate 
reproductions. To make sure of having 
accurate photographs Mr. Sellers has 
special photographic equipment made 
for his particular work. 


Interesting Laboratory 


A trip to the office and laboratory of 
Mr. Sellers is at once both interesting 
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the top are forgeries by 
which Watts obtained money belonging to Wilfred 











The two signatures at 


Hey. The bottom signature is the genuine writing 
of Hey. Watts was hanged for murdering Hey. 
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and enlightening. There you will see 
microscopes, little and big ones; cam- 
eras of different designs for different 
purposes, one of them five feet long, 
another one mounted on an iron base 
specially constructed to avoid vibration 
for making photographs through high 
powered microscopes; lenses for vari- 
ous specific purposes; micrometers for 
making measurements down to 1/10,- 
000 of an inch; specially constructed 
measuring instruments ruled on glass 
for placing over a document to make 
accurate measurements, also chemicals 
for making tests. All of them in- 
struments of precision to enable the ex- 
aminer to come to accurate conclusions. 


Detecting Forgery 


“Forgery,” states Kiwanian Sellers, 
“dates back almost to the very begin- 
ning of the art of writing. In fact the 
arts and wiles of the forger have kept 
pace down through the ages with the 
advance in the art of chirography. 
Some of the most interesting trials in 
the history of our courts have been 
those wherein the question of the au- 
thenticity of certain handwriting has 
been involved. 

“Many weird tales have been told in 
the court room about the strange find- 
ing of a lost will, the details of which 
usually bespeak a most active imagina- 
tion. 

‘These are often forged wills and 
fake stories, but strange to say often 
find ready believers and credulous at- 
torneys to argue the genuineness of 
them. Often the forgery is so cleverly 
done that only one who is experienced 
and who has the necessary micro- 
scopes, cameras, etc., can tear aside 
the veil and reveal such documents as 
a forgery. 

“Forgers have been so clever with 
the use of the pen that they have been 
able to successfully imitate bank 
drafts, engraved checks, and even pen 
and ink imitations of greenbacks have 
been done with such minute deta’! and 
exactness that they passed for genuine 
currency until examined by a currency 
expert and the fraud exposed. 

“Needless to say 

(Turn to page 674) 
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Ilustration used in proving forgery. The name Frank Shubert at the top 
was written by Adams the chairman of a Board of County Supervisors. 
signature at the bottom was forged by the same County Supervisor. 
used his left hand in the attempt to disguise, but this was detected and 
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He signed last. 


pointed out to the jury and he was convicted of forgery. 


Illustrating how the physical fact can be shown as to which name was 
Note that the name Dan Sill is on top of the name preceding 
it as well as the name following it, also written with a different ink and 


a different pen. 
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Seattle, the epic one-generation 


city, gateway to the Orient and Alaska. 


Plan Early for Seattle! 


The Great Pacific Northwest Will Be the Scene of the Twelfth -Annual International 


(Convention —Seattle a Urgorous, Utbrant (ity 


SECRET 


I IS not too early to begin to 


plan and dream tor the 1928 con- 

vention of Kiwanis International 

which will be held in Seattle, 
Washington, June 17 to 21. It will 
mark the 
tory that 
on the Pacitic Coast, the first being in 
1920 when the rather youthtul organ- 


second time in Kiwanis his- 
a convention has been held 


ization met in Portland, Oregon. 
Seattle’s invitation naturally carries 
with it protters of hospitality from 
Pacific-North- 
and from Ki- 
Pacific Coast. 
things to see after 


the truly International 
Kiwanis District 
wanians of the entire 


west 


There are many 
you arrive and many, many sights of 
world famous renown to interest you 
and the members of your family during 


By R, G. EMERSON 


the trip. Lack of space naturally re- 
stricts a recital of the many points of 
interest but just within the Puget 
Sound section, wherein is located Seat- 
tle, may be found Rainier National 
Park and Mount Baker National 
Forest. The Harding International 
Good Will Memorial at Vancouver 
has been the mecca for Kiwanians of 
the North American Continent since its 
completion and should by all means 
be included in the trip. Many routes 
are offered the traveler taking him 
through the Canadian Rockies with 
beautiful Banff and lovely Lake Louise 
and returning either by way of Glacier 
National Park, Yellowstone National 
Park or California. 

The Pacific Northwest is at its very 
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aRY, Kiwanis CLus or SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


best in late June, just before the heavy 
tourist travel and in plenty of time for 
the national parks which open June 15. 

Seattle, vigorous, expanding young- 
ster of western cities, proves that cities, 
like individuals, have personalities. 
Just at first—before you have had time 
to think it through, Seattle may seem 
to you quite the typical large American 
city—yjust at first. For there will ap- 
pear all the lares and penates of the 
modern city, skyscraping office build- 
ings, all the traffic and trucking and 
trekking of the thoroughfares, streets 
as perilous to cross as in the best of 
cities, and folks passing in endless pro- 
cession just as they do in Chicago or 
Cleveland or Boston. 

Then you will suddenly realize that 
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Seattle is young but surprisingly old, 
and you will be surprised to find her 
so stylish and stepping. Seattle as a 
city is not much older than the rank 
and file of the Kiwanians in Seattle— 
that is, if they were born in the age. 
Seattle is western initiative and go- 
getiveness at its best. 

The Kiwanians will find that Seattle 
is a splendid example of American in- 
itiative, for in one generation it has 
grown from an isolated outpost to a 
city of more than 400,000 people, and 
has become the financial, commercial, 
industrial, distributing, transportation 
and shipping center of the northwest 
quarter of the United States. It is 
also the Pacific port which does the 
greatest amount of business, measured 
ini value of cargo, with China, Japan 
and the Philippines. It is through 
Seattle also that the lion’s share of 
the $100,000,000 a year commerce with 
Alaska moves. 

Forty-five years ago Seattle was a 
timbered wilderness inhabited by a few 
pioneer white men and women. There 
were no railroads, no regular steam- 
ship services, and no outside commu- 
nication. Today Seattle is a world- 
known metropolitan city, the largest 
community west of Minneapolis and 
north of San Francisco. It, with other 
Puget Sound cities, is the terminus of 
five transcontinental railroads. The 
frontier town of a few hundred souls is 
now a city of 400,000. The western 
outpost has become the metropolis of 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska, and 
America’s chief Pacific port in Asiatic 
business. Seattle is where a great 
world city had to be. 

Some cities grow great because they 
have good harbors, located on world 
trade routes; others because they are 
railroad centers; others because they 
are situated in the heart of a region 
rich in basic resources and raw ma- 
terials; others because of favorable 
climatic conditions, and still others be- 








cause the caliber of 
citizenship is such that 
it makes for community 
team play and pros- 
perity. Seattle has this 
combination of advan- 
tages and still others 
favorable to building a 
world city. 

Seattle is strictly a 
metropolitan city. Be- 
cause of its youth it 
was able to avoid the 
unwise features older 
cities acquired, prior to 
today’s modern com- 
munity planning. Seat- 
tle has no slums. It 
has no narrow business 
streets. It is one of 
the best lighted cities 
in America. It has less 
illiteracy than any 
other American city, 
with one exception. It 
has the lowest annual 
average death rate of 
any large city in the 
world. 

Seattle is the chief 
educational center of 
the North Pacific 
Coast. It is one of the 
few cities in the United 














States where a_ child 
may begin with the kin- 
dergarten, go through 
grade, grammar and high schools and 
receive training for almost any business 
or profession at a great university and 
very exceptional advantages in music 
and the arts, without leaving the home 
city. 

Families living in Seattle have the 
heritage of a scenic wonderland 
crowded up against the very gates of 
the city. The snow-capped mountains, 
the green valleys, the evergreen forests, 
the great inland sea of Puget Sound 
and mild year round climate have 





Wonderful is this beauty which inspires the soul of man. This is the view one obtains from 
the famous Chuckanut Drive between Seattle and Bellingham where you get an ever-changing 
vista of snow-capped mountains, evergreen forest and blue inland sea. 


You’re sitting on top of the world when you perch on crags 
like at Mt. Rainier, four hours distant from sea level at Seattle. 


their effect on the contentment of Seat- 
tle people. 

It is not only the perfection of the 
climate, but its variety; not only the 
wealth of its scenic beauty, but its in- 
finite range ; not only the opportunities 
for sport and play, but their diversity. 
It is no wonder then that Seattle is 
America’s healthiest large city. The 
climate, the scenery, and a blend of 
the air of the mountains and sea, the 
cheap, pure water, natural drainage, 
an exceptional milk supply, no slums 
and an intelligent citizenry, have con- 
tributed to this health record. 

Just as nature has blessed Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest with prod- 
igal resources in timber, fisheries, 
mines, horticulture, agriculture, power, 
great natural harbors and location on 
world trade routes—it too has en- 
hanced these natural advantages by a 
climate and living conditions as nearly 
ideal as can be found. 

There will be much for Kiwanians 
to see in June 1928. Make this a real 
vacation and sightseeing trip. Plan 
for time to get acquainted with the 
great Pacific Northwest. Plan for 
time to visit in Canada and Alaska. 
Everyone has always wanted to see 
Alaska. Now is your opportunity. Be- 
gin your individual and your family 
plans now! 








The Fundamental Business Principle 
No Matter How One's Conception of How to Please 1s Embroidered, 


HERE is only one fundamen- 

tal of business—please your 

customers. Elaborate that as 

you will, apply the idea to as 
many diverse businesses as there are, 
dress up the idea, advertise it, but no 
matter how much you embroider your 
particular conception of how to please 
people, the aim remains simple and 
easy to understand—so simple, indeed, 
that many business men miss it a mile 
through hog-tying themselves with its 
details. 

Why are we in business anyway? 
To make money enough to carry our 
daily expenses and at the same time 
build up an organization so useful to 
the public that it will survive our own 
lives. We all must honestly admit 
money making as the only excuse for 
worrying away our lives over business 
problems. There are a lot of side 
orders we can serve up with that main 
dish of money making—honors, chari- 
ties, culture and all—but the man who 
wants the trimmings must first see to 
it that he makes himself secure against 
want. 

Each of us wants to make money, 
not dishonestly, of course, but there 
is no need to worry about the manner 
of earning it if we make sure that we 
really please our customers. The eth- 
ics in that case will work out auto- 
matically. 

In the hotel business, the customer 
to be pleased is the hotel guest. See 
how this works out. A bellboy will 
serve as an example. Any tidy, healthy 
looking boy can usually please people, 
simply because he is lively and full of 
high spirits. But if this normal boy 
adds a conscious desire to please people 
—born of his desire to get ahead, he 
will have touched a spark that will 
never fail him. Some day someone will 
notice the boy is trying to please guests 
beyond the mere hope for tips. There 
aren't so many employees who make 
real efforts to please guests but that 
boy will be given the opportunity to 
please them in a more important job. 

Why can’t employees be made to 
understand that that ability to please 
and satisfy customers is the greatest 
asset any man has in business? It’s so 
simple, and so carelessly junked by 
nine out of ten! It is as necessary in 
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the Principle ‘Remains the Same 


By E. M. STATLER 


Heap, Horers STaTLer 


the high places as it is on the lower 
rungs. What's your business? You 
are paying salaries to clerks so that 
they can sell your product—coffee over 
the counter, services of some sort, or 
the intangible things like faith in a 
group of men as represented by the 
investment securities to which they put 
their names. In every case you pay 
your salesmen salaries so they will 
please customers and make them want 
to come back. 





























E. M. Statler 


Any man who shows a superior abil- 
ity to please customers is going to be 
picked out of the herd of lackadaisical 
ones, and set over them, at a higher 
salary, to drum into them the common 
sense of trying to please people. It’s 
infallible. It’s the only worth while 
thing in business. All the employees 
in a business who aren't directly pleas- 
ing customers are just acting as a rear 
guard to the shock troops who are. 

It’s difficult to get employees to un- 
derstand that simple fact! The prin- 
ciple of pleasing hotel guests is ex- 
actly that of a private family enter- 
taining visitors. Your private house- 
hold has to be in good order or else 
the guest soon spots trouble. Walk into 
any home while the family is not there. 
You know them without seeing them. 
The decorations, equipment, degree of 
cleanliness—those things stamp a 
home. Much more so, the children 
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show it up for better or worse. If 
they have been rowdy, loud and impo- 
lite before the guest arrived, it will 
crop out before the guest’s hat has 
stopped swinging on the rack. But if 
their parents have trained them prop- 
erly, they will not need to be kicked 
on the shins under the table. A desire 
to please is a mark of good breeding, 
and with well brought up children it 
becomes instinctive. 

Call it breeding, or call it self-in- 
terest to get ahead in the world—it’s 
the force behind big sales in business. 
Counterfeit desire to please fails—in 
homes, hotels or the sand and gravel 
business. 

That is why every employer who has 
caught the central idea of success has 
to keep everlastingly at the training 
of his employees. They don’t see the 
thing as strongly as he does—or else 
they'd be sitting at the boss’s desk and 
drilling others slower on the catch. 
The first consideration of any employ- 
er should be to hire trainable people. 
There seem to be more sow’s ears than 
silk purses in this world, so that much 
care must be placed on acquiring intel- 
ligent employees, with cheerful willing 
That is as important as 
intelligence. Weed out those who do 
not take to the idea. The others de- 
serve all the time and energy any em- 
ployer has for training them. 

The type of training varies with the 
business, but every detail of technique 
should hang on this main trunk of 
pleasing customers, or else there is 
much dead wood fit for the knife— 
and how this dead wood, with all the 
juice shrunken out of it by dry routine 
can clutter up a business! Our indus- 
tries have grown so huge, with their 
thousands of workers all presumably 
pulling for a common end, that the 
number of unintelligent loafers has 
become correspondingly large. It re- 
quires an executive who knows where 
he is going to keep the thing from go- 
ing slack in spots and fraying out into 
a lot of wasteful friction. That means 
a constant returning to first principles. 

Think how this country rewards a 
business that can please a lot of people! 
Name over the great corporations who 
are paying the biggest dividends. In- 

(Turn to page 679) 


dispositions. 

















Cotton and the McNary-Haugen Bill 


In Working for Better ‘Relationships with the Farmer it ts Necessary 
to Know Something of His Economic Problem 


By LEON L, RICE 


MemsBer, Kiwanis CLus or ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


HERE has been much specu- 

lation as to the probable ef- 

fect of the so-called McNary- 

Haugen Bill as applied to cot- 
ton. This is largely due to the fact 
that there is no tariff on cotton. The 
inclusion of cotton as one of the basic 
agricultural crops in the bill has been 
called a “bait” to catch southern votes. 
Therefore, in view of the honest dif- 
ferences of opinion among southern 
congressmen and leaders, it is well to 
consider both sides of the question as 
it might affect the cotton growers of 
the natican. 

It is perfectly reasonable to ask, that 
if the tariff yardstick is to be applied 
directly or indirectly, what possible 
benefit could come to cotton upon which 
there is no tariff. Of course a tariff on 
short staple cotton could not be ef- 
fective for the reason that we import 
practically no short staple cotton. On 
the other hand we export millions of 
bales of cotton and it is a large factor 
in our world balance of trade. And 
when we consider that a majority of 
the cotton grown in the world is pro- 
duced in the United States, the ques- 
tion becomes national in its scope. 

Since there is no tariff on cotton, the 
world price and the domestic price is 
the same. We do not therefore dump 
cotton abroad at a price less than the 
domestic price, and will not do so if 
the government by surplus legislation 
sees fit to save us from our surplus. 
The farmers cannot control their pro- 
duction by limitation of acreage alone, 
because of the many elements entering 
into production over which the grower 
has no control. There are droughts, 
insect pests, hail, rain and floods and 
many other elements that enter into 
production, over which the grower has 
no control whatsoever. The surplus 
question is too often attributed to 
acreage alone. 

During the world war our farmers 
were told that “Food Will Win the 
War,” and with this patriotic slogan 
the farmers set about to extend their 
acres and increase their production in 
an effort to do their bit. Then came 
the end of the war and in its wake the 
backwash that swept the farmers of the 
nation off their feet, and into debt that 


will take more than a decade to repay. 
While the farmers were struggling 
under the burdens of deflation, and the 
pressure of their surplus of farm prod- 
ucts, they naturally turned to the gov- 
ernment for some kind of relief. The 
only answer they got was advice to 
curtail their acreage, and an offer to 
make them another loan. Thus deeper 
and deeper the farmers went into debt, 
until they realized that it was not more 
loans they needed, but some way to pay 
off the loans they already had. In this 
atmosphere was born the so-called Me- 
Nary-Haugen Bill. Its principal aim 
is to assist the farmers in keeping their 
surplus from breaking their prices. 


A Government Function 


It seems a proper governmental 
function to help agriculture save itself 
from its surplus production. It also 
seems that the government can ill-af- 
ford to do less than this, when it has 
aided manufacturers with a protective 
tariff; it has subsidized the merchant 
marine, and guaranteed railroads an 
income. It has aided labor with strin- 
gent immigration laws and given to 
banks the assistance of the Federal Re- 
serve system. About all they have 
done for the farmers has been to show 
them how to produce more; and to 
make them loans. Then when the loans 
or interest come due, if disaster has 
overtaken the farmer and he is unable 
to pay, they will neither defer interest 
nor reduce the principal. These con- 
cessions are only for foreign debtor 
nations. 


Supposing the Bill Had Become Law 


It was my privilege to appear be- 
fore the agricultural committee of the 
South Carolina House of Representa- 
tives and advocate the passage of a 
joint resolution asking Congress to pass 
this bill. And now in view of the 
passage of the bill and its veto by the 
President, let us analyze the situation 
as to cotton if the bill had become law. 
The farm board would have declared 
the surplus, and let us estimate that it 
would have been three million bales. 
This surplus would have been bought 
and stored with coéperatives for or- 
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Cerly distribution and sale. At that 
time the average price of all grades 
was approximately eleven cents per 
pound, and the three million bales 
would have cost approximately $165,- 
000,000. Some will say that the ap- 
propriation for cotton was only $75,- 
000,000 and this would purchase 
less than a million and a half bales. 
They overlook the fact that loans on 
cotton are available from the interme- 
diate credit banks for 65 per cent of the 
value of cotton. 

The initial fund being supplied by 
the bill, we come to the much discussed 
equalization fee. Its function is to 
take care of the losses arising from the 
resale of the surplus. How much loss 
then would there be on the cotton pur- 
chased by the board? The answer is 
clear. There would have been no loss 
whatsoever, but a gain of approximate- 
ly 100 per cent, basing this on the pres- 
ent average of approximately twenty- 
two cents per pound. So instead of 
levying an equalization fee or so-called 
tax, on cotton, there would have ac- 
crued to the revolving fund for cotton 
a profit of approximately $150,000,- 
000, and give cotton a credit of $225,- 
000,000 for future operations in the 
event of another surplus crop. With 
no tariff on cotton and the world 
price and domestic price remaining the 
same, it is hard to conceive a loss on 
cotton, when the board does not operate 
unless there is a surplus, and until re- 
quested to do so as provided in the bill. 
But in the event of loss on the pur- 
chase of the surplus of cotton, the 
amount of the equalization fee would 
be small compared with the advantages 
derived from saving the remainder of 
the crop from glutting the market and 
depressing the price of the entire crop. 
The equalization fee or a direct sub- 
sidy is necessary for the continued op- 
eration of the board. The farmers do 
not ask a subsidy, but prefer that an 
equalization fee be levied on their prod- 
ucts in such a way that all who re- 
ceive the benefits shall share in the 
burdens. Thus in addition to provid- 
ing a fund to finance the surplus in the 
years that it may occur, the levy of this 
equalization fee would act as a meas- 

(Turn to page 674) 








The Business Man’s Mail 


With ‘Regular -Air -ACail and Express Service Established 


the Outlook 1s Encouraging 


By JOHN J. GEORGE 


InstTRucTOR IN Pouiticat Science, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HROUGH the postal service 
more people come into direct 
contact with the Government 
than through any other serv- 
ice. While postal service finds its 
constitutional warrant in the general 
welfare, some phases of the service 
instituted have brought primary and 
immediate benefit to a _ particular 
group. For instance, the R. F. D. 
service begun in 1897, has benefited 
the farmer immeasurably; parcel post 
of 1912 has proved a boon to the ship- 
per of small packages; today the air 
mail is a widely recognized and highly 
efficient ally of the business man. 

The war supplied the impetus for 
adapting the airplane to postal service. 
Such adaptation took its inception in a 
gathering of a few postal and army 
officials, and private citizens at College 
Park, Maryland, in May, 1918. Be- 
fore the end of the month our first Air 
Mail was threading back and forth 
between New York and Washington. 
The end of 1920 found an air mail 
line between St. Louis and Chicago, 
and also between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis. All of these operations were 
abandoned at the end of the fiscal 
year 1921. 

The various divisions of the present 
transcontinental air mail route were 
established between May, 1919, and 
September, 1920. Second Assistant 
Postmaster General Paul Henderson, 
taking office under President Harding, 
took up in earnest the cause of the air 
mail. No legislation directing or even 
warranting continuity of policy rela- 
tive to the Transcontinental, then gov- 
ernment owned, existed. Likewise 
there was none directing the enlist- 
ment of private enterprise in extend- 
ing the air mail service. 

Necessary legislation for stabilizing 
and developing the Transcontinental, 
and for establishing Contract Air Mail, 
known as CAM service was enacted 
early in 1925. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives the legislation was spon- 
sored by Congressmen La Guardia of 
New York, and Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Today the air mail system consists 
of the Transcontinental line from 
Gotham to the Golden Gate, and serv- 


ing such intermediate business centers 
as Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha, and 
Salt Lake; and ten “feeder” routes. 
Only two of these ten were established 
by the end of 1926, five of the remain- 
ing ten became effective in April, 1927. 
Some few routes are now in temporary 
suspension. Nine proposed routes are 
in the process of realization. 


Private Contracts Made 


Until July 1, 1927, the Government 
owned and operated the Transconti- 
nental. Effective that date the major 
portion of the Transcontinental was 
disposed of to the Boering Air Trans- 
port, Inc., and the order of the Post® 
master General announcing this trans- 
fer stated also that in a short time 
Uncle Sam would sever his connection 
with the rest of the Transcontinental. 
This became effective September first, 
the New York-Chicago section of the 
Transcontinental being taken over by 
the National Air Transport Company. 
Of this company Colonel Paul Hen- 
derson, who meantime left the Post 
Office Department, is General Man- 
ager. 

Today all the air mail is contract 
air mail, contracts for which are let as 
in case of railway mail service. The 
accompanying map furnished by the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, illustrates the location of 
the various air mail routes, operating, 
temporarily suspended, and proposed. 
It should be noted that since the map 
was published the Elko-Pasco line has 
been discontinued and route run from 
Pasco to Salt Lake City instead. It is 
understood also that the Pueblo-Chey- 
enne line is temporarily suspended. 


Government Administration 


Since the Transcontinental is the 
best established line of air mail service, 
an examination of its organization and 
operation under government ownership 
might prove instructive. The admin- 
istrative management, plant, person- 
nel, service, rates, and financial side 
will be sketched. 

In the Postoffice Department the 
administrative control of the whole air 
mail service is put in the hands of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 
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Assisting him in the management of 
the service is a headquarters staff of 
twenty. Next were four division su- 
perintendents, one in each of the East- 
ern, Central, Mountain, and Western 
Divisions of the Transcontinental. 
The Transcontinental employees num- 
bered 573. 

The “Plant” of the Transcontinen- 
tal consisted of eighteen regular land- 
ing fields and 92 emergency landing 
fields ; the Lighted Airway along which 
the planes move; and hangars, repair 
shops and warehouses. Chief items in 
equipment included 76 airplanes, and 
radio sets at most of the important 
landing fields. 

From New York to Salt Lake City 
extends the Lighted Airway; the last 
leg of the transcontinental route is 
not equipped for night flying. Planes 
leave San Francisco early enough in 
the morning to be past Salt Lake City 
before nightfall. Lighting the airway 
is done by gas and electric routing bea- 
cons and beacon lights, 427 being op- 
erated by gas and 93 by electricity. 
Some of these lighting units require 
caretakers ; most of them do not. 

In the early stages of development 
the air mail did not have modern 
equipment; defective and dangerous 
equipment accounts for the death of 
several skilled pilots in 1920. Such 
experience brought a right-face to the 
problem of up-to-date airplanes. The 
Transcontinental when transferred, 
was using 76 planes of the Douglas 
and De Haviland type. Of these 61 
were prepared to do night flying. 

The radio sets installed at impor- 
tant landing fields were used not only 
for tracing plane movements, but also 
to transmit weather reports, and com- 
munications to and from the Second 
Assistant at Washington. Never be- 
fore has an administrator possessed 
such speedy and effective means of 
keeping in touch with his subordinates 
2000 miles removed. 

Of the air mail personnel the most 
spectacular is, of course, the pilot. Be- 
fore being accepted as pilot a flyer must 
show credentials of high proficiency— 
piloting a machine over the Rockies 
or the Sierras in an atmosphere 30° 
below O° is no task for a tenderfoot. 
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In the last two months hundreds of- 


applications for pilots have poured in 
upon the authorities. 

Pilots in Government employ were 
paid a base salary and a mileage bo- 
nus. Base salaries ranged from $2,- 
000 to $2,800 according to whether 
night flying was to be done. Mileage 
bonus varied from 5 cents to 14 cents 
per mile. Promotion in salary was 
made, $100 a year for every 500 hours 
of flying the preceding year. No pilot 
has earned more than $3,400 salary; 
but the bonus greatly increased the 
pay. The average earnings of the 
pilots in 1925 were $4,165.86. 

Daily service is offered over the en- 
tire Transcontinental route. West- 
ward the schedule requires 34 hours, 
some 2!4 hours more than for the 
eastward trips because of prevailing 
winds from the west, but longer lay- 
over in Chicago on eastward trip makes 
time practically the same as for west- 
ward trip. This 34 hour service is a 
bold contrast to the 100 hour train 
service for transcontinental mail. Five 
of the routes offer daily service, and 
the others offer usually a six-day week 
service. Speed of the air mail varies 
from 60 miles per hour between New 
York and Boston to 110 miles per hour 
between Los Angeles and Seattle. 

Night flying was first inaugurated 
between New York and Chicago; mail 
leaving either point for the other at 
8:00 P. M. is delivered “first round” 


next morning. This night service is of 


particular advantage and convenience 
to those transacting business between 
our two chief business centers. 

Among the leading patrons of the 
air mail service are bankers, brokers, 
importers and exporters, photogra- 
phers for newspapers, and other com- 
mercial interests, and insurance men. 
Financial correspondence is most in 
evidence; motion picture films are 
often transported. Traffic load has 
been known to include suits of clothes, 
cut flowers, and even crates of baby 
chicks “‘one day old in New York, two 
days old in ’Frisco.” Air mail has 
shown 50 per cent greater safety in 
delivery than that of ordinary regis- 
tered mail. (Robbers have not yet 
infested the air!) 


A Few Figures 


The financial side of the Transcon- 
tinental under government ownership 
reveals some interest. To establish 
the Lighted Airway cost $542,108.84; 
annual maintenance has run up to 
$300,000. Uncle Sam’s air mail prop- 
erty represented an investment of $3,- 
300,000. Annual payroll for 573 em- 
ployees in 1925 was more than a mil- 
lion dollars. And yet, this capital 
investment plus annual payroll just 
about equals last year’s cost of R. F. 
D. service in Ohio alone. 

Postage rates on the air routes ex- 
cept Transcontinental is 10 cents an 
ounce for distance not in excess of 
1000 miles; since there is only one 
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route longer than 1000 miles, air post- 
age rate is practically uniform. On 
the Transcontinental the rate is 8 
cents an ounce per zone, and this rate 
continues under private management ; 
a letter from New York to San Fran- 
cisco passes through three rate zones, 
thus making the postage on an ordi- 
nary letter 24 cents in addition to the 
regular two-cent stamp. Contrast that 
34 hour service at a 26-cent cost to the 
Pony Express schedule of ten days at 
$5 per letter. There’s one index to the 
progress of the last sixty years! 
During the first three years the 
Transcontinental carried 2000 tons of 
mail. In the fiscal year 1925, 9,300,- 


520 letters were transported. The 
first ten months of fiscal year 1926 
showed a total of 12 million letters 


carried. Revenue of $602,627.54 was 
realized for the letter carriage in 1925. 

Considering maintenance, annual 
payroll and interest on investment, 
Uncle Sam paid out $2 for every $1 
received from the Transcontinental 
Air Mail. There is nothing new, how- 
ever, in this, for often the whole postal 
system is operated at a deficit running 
into the millions. 

The New Air Express 

It should be added that since Sep- 
tember first the business man enjoyed 
another fast service’ in the form of 
air express. This service is fur- 
nished by the American Railway Ex- 

(Turn to page 677) 
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Help Needed in Handling $400,000,000,000 


National Thrift Week to Be Observed in Ffanuary 


By ADOLPH LEWISOHN 


CHatRMAN, NaTIONAL THrtirr COMMITTEE 


HE wealth of the United 
States now totals about 400 
billions of dollars, a sum so 


vast that the average individ- 
ual can hardly comprehend its mean- 
ing. The total resources of the United 
States are more than those of England 
and France combined and are increas- 
ing at the rate of about 16 per cent 
a year. No country in the world at 
any time has possessed such enormous 
assets as are to be found now in Amer- 
ica. Never before has the rank and 
file of people in a nation been able to 
own so the necessities and 
comforts of life. In all historical data 
there are no records of so large a pro- 
portion of the inhabitants being able 
to indulge themselves in endless lux- 


many ot 


uries. 

What this mean? It means 
for one thing that the temptation to 
misuse the power which is inherent in 
this situation is tremendous. It means 
that the future stability of our society is 
dependent to a large extent on the 
ability of our citizens to acquire such 
moral and spiritual qualities of char- 
acter as will enable them successfully 
to resist the lures to misuse of their 
funds. It means that there is no great- 
er need in American life at the present 
time than a nation-wide campaign of 
education which will help folks to think 
straight and act wisely about money 


does 


matters. 

Says Frank A. Vanderlip, ex-Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, New 
York City, “There is no greater need 
in this country than a sounder under- 
standing of economics.” Other prom- 
inent leaders of finance have made sim- 
ilar statements. 

More and more this vital fact is re- 
ceiving attention. All through the 
land educators are increasingly seeing 
to it that a broad conception of thrift 
is taught in the public schools. Nat- 
urally to properly handle one’s finan- 
cial affairs is an essential part of a true 
education, more important even than 
algebra and Latin. More and more 
employers are seeing the need of help- 
ing their employes to learn how best 
to use their pay checks. 

Bankers, trust company officials, 
building and loan association execu- 
tives, directors of life insurance com- 
panies, realtors, investment salesmen, 
even merchants are becoming keenly 


alive to the value of instruction in 
simple but sound personal and family 
economics. The Boy Scout movement 
features the unique value of being pre- 
Chambers of Commerce are 
Newspaper and magazine 


pared. 
joining in. 





























Adolph Lewisohn 


publishers are helping to spread prac- 
tical messages of right financial con- 
duct. The churches are getting active- 
ly on this job. The wider use of family 
budget books is proving the economic 
salvation of many homes. 

What cause of civic welfare could 
better enlist the energies of such an 
organization as Kiwanis? Here is a 
movement which must succeed if our 
splendid prosperity is to continue, if the 
United States does not become another 
fallen Roman Empire. Everybody is 
in favor of prosperity and the success 
and happiness which should go with 
it. Members of service clubs are the 
type of men who should sense present 
dangers and assist in building up such 
safeguards as will insure good times 
for future generations. 

The National Thrift Movement of 
the Y. M. C. A. is one of the construc- 
tive forces which for a decade has had 
an honorable career in the interest of a 
better understanding on the part of 
average individuals as to the wise use 
of money. Foremost among those who 
have codperated in the annual observ- 
ance of thrift week have been those 
whose primary interest is in helping 
people to realize the best in life. 

In January 1928 the week will be 
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celebrated as follows: January 17th— 
National Thrift or Bank Day; Jan- 
uary 18th, National Budget Day; 
January 19th, National Life Insurance 
Day; January 20th, National Own 
Your Home Day; January 2\st, Na- 
tional Pay Bills Promptly Day; Jan- 
uary 22nd, National Share with Others 
Day ; January 23rd, National Safe In- 
vestment Day. The ten steps to finan- 
cial success on which this program is 
based are: 1—Work and Earn, 2— 
Make a Budget, 3—Record Expendi- 
tures, #+—Have a Bank Account, 5— 
Carry Life Insurance, 6—Own Your 
own House, 7—Make a Will, 8—In- 
vest in Safe Securities, 9—Pay Bills 
Promptly, 1O—Share with Others. The 
slogan is ‘For Success and Happiness.” 

A committee has prepared for 
Y. M. C. A. use a bulletin in which are 
contained some suggestions for others. 
This consists of a number of questions 
tor study by boys. For instance: What 
is money? What are some things for 
which boys spend money? What are 
most important? How can a boy de- 
termine when an expenditure is justifi- 
able? What place should be given to 
his own desire and urge for self-expres- 
How much attention should be 
paid to advertisements? What can be 
done to insure buying to the best ad- 
vantage? What relation does the care 
and use of clothes have to cost of 
living ? 

Then the questions deal with debts 
and leisure. What is it boys go into 
debt for and which reasons seem sound- 
est? Under what conditions may a boy. 
go into debt? How is your twenty- 
four hours spent? How do you use 
your leisure time? Should leisure time 
be used for increasing earning capacity: 
and is a young man Justified into go- 
ing into debt for this? What are the 
determining factors in the choice of 
activities for leisure time ? 

Already January has come to be 


sion 2? 


known as the thrift month. A week 
was good but not enough. A month 
was better but insufficient. Now a 


seven months’ program has been in- 
augurated. A month is set aside to 
emphasize the lesson of each day of 
thrift week. The program is thirty 
times as large. Suggestions for activ- 
ity can be secured from the National 
Thrift Committee at 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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STAYED at the home of a friend over the week-end. 

This chap has made more money than any man has 

a right to have but he is putting it to good use. He 
bought one of the oldest farms in this part of the country 
and had sense enough to buy it all standing; the furniture, 
the chickens, the plows, the spring house; everything ex- 
cept the mortgage which had worried the former owner 
into a country graveyard. 

He asked me to come to the carriage house and see an 
old carriage housed there for probably a hundred years. 
Its hangings were really hanging ; its fine leather fittings 
cracked and broken, but the “chassis” was in good con- 
dition. It was really a museum piece. 

On the rear axle was the small inscription of the maker. 
Moistening my thumb I wiped the dust off and read the 
legend. 

“Made by 
Edward Wayman 
Morgantown 
Tenn.” 

I marveled, for Edward Wayman was my great grand- 
father on the distaff side. As a child my mother played 
around that wagon factory, the spoiled grandchild of the 
owner. 

I remember the descriptions of that wagon factory. On 
one side of the country road near the river stood the black- 
smith shop with six hand bellows, where the iron work of 
these carriages was forged by hand in burning charcoal 
fires; it was before the discovery of coal. 

Across from this shop was the shop where hickory for 
the running gears was worked out by hand. The wood 
was not sawed but split, so the grain always ran even with 
the piece. Each piece of wood was carefully selected by 
the proprietor. 

No railroad then ran south. All the paint and the fine 
velvets with which these carriages were trimmed was hauled 
from Baltimore in six horse teams, two months being 
required for the round trip. 

Edward Wayman became old in his chosen work. He 
loved working with his hands, as is proved by the fact that 
each of his daughters on her marriage was presented with 
a grandfather’s clock which he made himself, even to the 
wooden wheels then used in the works of clocks. 

But I stretch out the wagon making too much. It is 
the man and his character of which I want to speak. Long 
after he had turned over the active management of this 
factory to others, he held onto one piece of his work. 
Until the day of his death, at a ripe old age, one thing 
he never turned over to others. Mounted on his horse 
he would go into the woods and select the hickory which 
went into the carriages on which he so proudly inscribed 
his name. No piece not absolutely up to the standard he 
set himself was ever used. 

Where the factory stood is now a cornfield. The last 
time I viewed the spot a small boy was chopping out weeds. 
The little town of Morgantown has practically disap- 
peared, the river traffic which accounted for its existence 
having vanished with the coming of the railroads. All 


gone, leveled by the devastating hand of time and changing 
conditions. 

But today, one hundred and fifty years later, perhaps, 
there still exists at least one carriage made there. Its 
honest workmanship, backed up by the carefully selected 
material which made its solid spokes, hubs and felloes, 
still last in spite of time. There may be still other prod- 
ucts of that factory. 

I like to believe that this is because that kindly, honest 
old man never trusted the selection of his raw material to 
others. I like to feel that he wanted in his products some 
of his own characteristics; absolutely true grain, no knots 
or faults. 

I have heard of a sick Kiwanis club; one not living up 
to the highest and best of Kiwanis ideals. In an organ- 
ization so far flung, existing under such a variety of con- 
ditions, there must be some clubs not so good as others. 

Yet this club has on its altar the same holy fire which 
burns in all other clubs. It has been given the same 
idealism, had laid down for its guidance the same policies 
and practices of the splendid successful clubs which dot 
the continent. Wherein lies the difference ? 

In the selection of the material which makes up the club. 

The day has passed when Kiwanis needs numbers. If 
there was ever a time when Kiwanis needed membership 
drives, that time no longer exists. We look now not for 
more Kiwanians, but better Kiwanians. We search for 
better material out of which to make Kiwanians. 

Just as this old man wandered carefully through stand- 
ing timber, selecting only such trees as grew straight and 
strong, so we shania look through the standing timber of 
the towns in which our clubs exist and accept only those 
men who show straightness of business policy, uprightness 
of standing in the community and absence of crookedness 
in dealings with their fellow men. 

Kiwanis cannot succeed with culls. Kiwanis can never 
go on in the future as it has in the past, to bigger and 
better things, year after year, unless the material which 
makes up its personnel be selected with the same rigid care 
and lack of personal prejudice which made that old car- 
riage last long after the man who selected the timber, the 
brawny arms which forged its iron, the skilled hands which 
made its spokes and body, had passed to their parent dust. 

Kiwanis is a quality organization. Kiwanis is doing 
quality work. Kiwanis is the expression of all that is 
best and most idealistic in the lives of its devotees. None 
but the best can be moulded to fit into this sort of work 
and none but of that character should be accepted. 

As a rule it is only in the early days that a club has a 
defect in its machine. As the organization grows older 
and watches the misfits come in and drop out, making the 
sum total of our membership turnover, the club begins to 
realize that it is not numbers but quality which counts. 
We need men who 

“Count the life of battle good 

And dear the land which gave them birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth.” 
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The 1926 Efficiency Contest Reports 
IV. Benson, North Carolina, Winner in White Division 


Preface 
HE following constitutes the effi- 
ciency report of the Benson Ki- 
wanis club and covers the period of its 
activities from January 1926 to Jan- 
uary 1927, 

We especially direct attention to the 
smallness of the town in which our club 
is situated; one of the smallest towns, 
if not the smallest, in International 
with a Kiwanis club. Our dependence 
for a livelihood is the farm. Our busi- 
ness is largely with farmers. We can- 
not make our report show the enormous 
effort which the members of this club 
have put behind better relations be- 
tween city man and farmer, behind an 
attempt to educate our farmers in farm 
diversification and livestock production 
and the production of adequate market 
tor these diversified commodities. 

Our serious problems are probably 
peculiar to small towns and this report 
may seem disappointing when con- 
sidered in the light of larger towns and 
cities. But we challenge any club to 
demonstrate more benefit to their town 
than Kiwanis, and the effort it has en- 
gendered and set in motion, has been 
to Benson. 


I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Januar) 


Freight Rate Adjustment: 

After a year of constant effort the 
club obtained equitable adjustment of 
the discriminatory freight rates on cot- 
ton from Benson to points in South 
Carolina on a parity to Dunn and 
Selma. Previous to this time the rates 
from Benson had been 20c per hun- 
dred pounds more than from Selma, 
which is 21 miles farther away from 
these markets and from Dunn, which 
is only 7 miles closer. The rates are 
now the same. 


Raised Class of Post O fice: 

Through an advertising campaign 
by the merchants in the Kiwanis club, 
using the mails for that purpose, we 
succeeded in making the Benson Post 
Office a second class office, with the 
usual benefits in mail service of a 
second class office resulting. 


Benson Creamery Completed: 


We successfully sponsored the Ben- 
son Creamery for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a market for the products of 


diversification. We have carried on 
an intensive campaign to educate the 
farmers in this community in the value 
of diversification and the necessity of 
growing their own food and feed crops 
and the enrichment of their land with- 
out the use of the usual enormous 
quantity of commercial fertilizers. In 
spite of being situated in the most pro- 
ductive cotton territory in eastern 
America we have failed to realize the 
prosperity which our natural climate 
and soil fertility should produce. We 
are making every effort to supply ade- 
quate markets for the products of di- 
versification of which the creamery 1s 
an instance. 


Cow Campaign: 

A cow campaign among the farmers 
in our territory was begun and main- 
tained intensively throughout the year, 
whereby we placed 300 cows in the sur- 
rounding territory to supply cream for 








In the last three issues of The 
Kiwanis Magazine there has ap- 
peared the winning reports for 
the Gold, Silver and Blue Divt- 
sions in the Efficiency Contest. 
In the September issue the report 
of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 
Quebec, appeared as the winner 
in the Gold Division; the Octo- 
ber issue contained the report of 
the Kiwanis Club of Billings, 
Montana, winner in the Silver 
Division; in November issue was 
published the report of the Ki- 
wanis Club of San Fernando, 
California, winner in the Blue 
Division. 

Accompanying ts the report of 
the Kiwanis Club of Benson, 
North Carolina, winner in the 
White Division of the Efficiency 
Contest for 1926. 

All reports cover the activities 
of the clubs during the calendar 
year of 1926. 

The rules governing the 1927 
Efficiency Contest have alread) 
been mailed to the member clubs 
and it 1s hoped that every club 
will submit its report to its dis- 
trict governor not later than 
February 15, 1928, in accordance 
with the rules. 

—Editor. 




















the creamery. Four Thousand Dollars 
was loaned to farmers from a fund by 
Kiwanians for the purpose of purchas- 
ing cows. 


Boy Scouts: 

The Boy Scout troop was re-organ- 
ized with 35 members, with a Kiwanian 
as scout master, and three Kiwanians 
assistant scout masters. The _ re-or- 
ganizing Scout Committee was from 
the Kiwanis club. 


County Farm Demonstrator: 


before the 
obtain a 


Sponsored and went 
county commissioners to 
county farm demonstrator. 


Good Roads Week: 


We observed Good Roads Week 
with the Hon. John A. Oats of Fayette- 
ville, promotor of the Carolina-Florida 
short route, as the principal speaker. 
Several interested citizens, not Kiwan- 
ians, were invited to this meeting, and 
the necessity and economy of good 
roads was forcibly brought to the at- 
tention of those present. 


Februar) 
Creamery Opening: 

We held the official creamery open- 
ing. Kiwanians decorated the build- 
ings and streets. A committee from the 
club had the program in charge, and 
arranged for a barbecue lunch to be 
served to 3,000 farmers and business 
men. Dairying and livestock experts 
from our state college made instructive 
and interesting talks on dairying and 
farm diversification. Kiwanians re- 
ceived the visitors at the creamery 
where a butter making demonstration 
was held, buttermilk served and sam- 
ples of cottage cheese distributed. 


Farmers’ Night: 

Thirty-five farmers were invited to 
a regular meeting. Two leading agri- 
cultural educators discussed the suita- 
bility of our soil for the growing of 
diverse crops and what constituted a 
balanced farm operation. 


Playground: 

Our club sponsored adequate play- 
ground for school children. A com- 
mittee from our club sent before the 
school board with instructions to ask 
them to condemn two city blocks for 
this purpose and with the offer to help 
finance the proposition. 
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March 
Good Roads: 


Sponsored and helped to carry to a 
successful conclusion the proposition of 
Johnston County -loaning the State 
Highway Commission $500,000 to hard 
surface Route 22 through Johnston 
County. Similiar movements carried 
out in other counties largely sponsored 
by another Kiwanis club in codperation 
made it possible for the State Highway 
Commission to let the contracts for the 
hardsurfacing of this route through 
our state and the movement for this 
route was born in our Kiwanis club. 


Father and Son Night: 

We observed Father and Son Night 
with an appropriate program. Each 
father brought his son and unmarried 
Kiwanians brought some deserving 
boy. 


Rural Transportation: 

Entertained eight leading farmers 
when rural transportation was dis- 
cussed. The economic waste of bad 
rural roads to the farmers and plans 
for a county unit system of roads were 
thoroughly gone into. 


Shade Trees: 

The previous summer our club had 
sponsored the replacement of all shade 
trees by uniform type. About a fourth 
of these trees had died. We obtained 
through cooperation with the city com- 
missioners the replacement of these 
dead shade trees, to make all streets 
uniformly shaded. 


April 
Cemetery: 

Our city cemetery is outside the 
corporate limits and its care was being 
badly neglected. We sponsored a 
clean-up day for the cemetery and were 
joined by the Boy Scouts and plot 
owners. 


Watchman Service: 

Secured 16 hours watchman service 
for the Main street crossing. Previ- 
ously school children going to and 
from lunch were not protected at this 
crossing. 


Public Entertainments: 

We had the Raleigh Kiwanis 
Quartet and later the Wake Forest 
Glee Club for public entertainments in 
the school auditorium. We entertained 
the members of the glee club in our 
homes over night. 


May 
Chautauqua: 

We assisted the signers in success- 
fully putting on a chautauqua, at the 
conclusion of which we helped to bear 
the deficit. 


Boy Scouts: 

Several of our members furnished 
cars to take Boy Scouts to and from 
camp. Different members of the club 
visited the camp during their stay. 


June 
Community Sing: 
Indorsed and assisted in putting on 
a Community Sing in which twenty- 
four choirs took part; some travelling 
more than one-hundred eighty miles 
for the event. 


Farmers Night: 

Held Farmers Night when Homer 
H. B. Mask, an expert in coéperative 
marketing of farm products, discussed 
the interdependence of the farmer on 
the city and the city on the farm; how 
they could coéperate to mutual advan- 
tage, and for the last part of his ad- 
dress he gave the most intelligent ex- 
position of the correct principles of co- 
operative marketing ever heard by our 
club. 

July 
Finance Cows: 

Members of the Kiwanis club fi- 
nanced thirty cows for farmers around 
Benson to furnish cream to the Benson 
Creamery, and made personal visits to 
the farmers in the interest of the cow 
campaign. 


Advertising Creamery: 

Committee from our club visited 
several towns around distributing sam- 
ples of butter and taking orders. 


Meeting with Banners Association: 
A committee from our club appeared 
before the Banners Association of 
Johnston County and explained ad- 
vantages of dairying, after which the 
association adopted a slogan “1,000 
Additional Dairy Cows in Johnston 
County within the Next Year.” 


Clean Up Cemetery: 

Each member of our club contributed 
one day’s labor to cleaning our city 
cemetery. 

August 


Work on Livestock and Poultry Show: 

A committee from our club was ap- 
pointed to make plans for a Livestock 
and Poultry Show in Benson during 
the coming month and the ground work 
for the success of this day was done 
during this month. 


Farm Demonstrator: 

Voted unanimously to sponsor and 
raise salary for the employment of a 
local farm demonstrator to work in our 
trade territory. A committee from the 
club went before the head of the ex- 
tension department of state college, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, asking for a 
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demonstrator ; offering to pay our part 
of his salary. No man was available. 


September 
Orthopedic Hospital: 


Each member made a contribution 
to the Orthopedic Hospital, Gastonia, 
North Carolina, to help secure a special 
field worker for the benefit of the un- 
der-privileged children in the state. 


Livestock and Poultry Show: 

We sponsored and carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion a Livestock and 
Poultry Show for Benson and sur- 
rounding territory. A committee from 
our club had charge of the arrange- 
ments. It was estimated that from 
6,000 to 8,000 farm people were pres- 
ent and were served free barbecue and 
brunswick stew dinner. Large dele- 
gations of farmers from distant coun- 
ties, including Sampson, Harnett, Cum- 
berland, Wake, Wayne, Nash and 
Franklin were present. Judges and 
speakers for the occasion were from 
North Carolina State College. The 
premium list was attractive and the 
show a success from every standpoint. 
The exhibit was surprising, numerous 
and fine and stimulated more interest 
in the raising of more and better live- 
stock in this community. The local 
post of the American Legion took 
charge of decorating the buildings and 
streets and every civic club in town 
coéperated in making the day a success. 


October 


Fire Prevention Week: 

Club observed Fire Prevention Week 
and entertained local fireman who made 
talks on fire hazards. 


State Highway Signs: 

We obtained the erection of signs 
giving distances to Benson along the 
state highway through a protest to the 
Highway Commission that Benson was 
being discriminated against or to say 
the least, neglected in this respect. 


November 
Indorsed Tuberculosis Hospital: 
Indorsed establishment of tubercu- 
losis hospital for indigent or charity 
cases of tuberculosis in this county and 
pledged our support. 


Petition Congress: 

Voted to petition our congressmen 
and senators to indorse a bill provid- 
ing more adequate aerial protection and 
peace-time service. 


Loan for Creamery: 


Ten Kiwanians, through personal 
indorsement, obtained a loan to finance 
creamery during the ensuing year. 

(Turn to page 672) 
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Club Committees 


HE president of a Kiwanis club has three groups 

to assist him in his administrative work: first, the 

other club officers; second, the board of directors 
which includes the officers; and the committees. Without 
the codrdinated codperation of these groups, it will be 
impossible for any president, whatever his ability, to give 
adequate leadership to the complex functioning and activi- 
ties of a successful Kiwanis club. 

There has been a gratifying advance in club committee 
functioning and yet there are still some clubs that depend 
too much upon a single officer, without the assistance of 
board or committees, and still others that fail to secure 
the worth-while results of active committees. 

There are many varied reasons for the failure of com- 
mittees to fulfill their functions in the work of a club. In 
general, however, I believe that it may be stated with truth 
that most committees which are not active fail to function 
because they are not properly appointed and supervised by 
the club presidents. 

The club presidents for 1928 have now been elected, 
and I would urge each to determine that his administration 
shall have the assistance of active functioning committees. 
In the October, 1927, magazine, I emphasized “Board 
Leadership,” and I now stress committee leadership. 

Club presidents should see to it that the committees for 
their administrative years are appointed promptly. There 
is no reason for procrastinating in this matter. It is cer- 
tainly a mistake to allow committee appointments to await 
the beginning of the new year. Appoint all committees 
early so that they may begin to think and plan for their 
work, even before the beginning of the new club year. 

Too much cannot be said in regard to the exercising of a 
careful selection in the appointment of committees. Con- 
sideration must be given to the fitness of members. A presi- 
dent should carefully study the duties of the various com- 
mittees and then seek to find the members that will best fit 
into these various committee jobs. It is not enough simply 
to announce the committee appointments either verbally at 
a meeting or in a printed bulletin; let the president send a 
letter of appointment to each committeeman with some 
indication of the duties of the committee. Above all should 
the president require a definite acceptance from each chair- 
man and committeeman, for one who accepts a responsi- 
bility is more likely to endeavor faithfully to fulfill it. 

Too many club committees are appointed without any 
instructions or suggestions. They are left to themselves 
to learn as best they can concerning their duties. There are 
leaflets of suggestions for all committees which may be 
secured without charge from International Headquarters, 
so that there is no excuse for a president not seeing that his 
committees at least get copies of these leaflets. A president 
should himself study the different lines of committee work, 
so that he may pass on suggestions of his own to the 
various committees. 

Some presidents after the appointment of committees 


and even where they fail to give any instructions or sug- 
gestions, leave the committees to drift along as best they 
can. It is the duty of the president as chief executive of 
the club (possibly with the assistance of the vice-president) 
to supervise the work of the committees and to make certain 
that they are carrying out their duties. Some clubs have 
sought to supervise committee work through the appoint- 
ment of directors as sponsors of committees. Personally, 
I consider this an unwise procedure because it detracts 
from the place of leadership of the committee chairmen. 

Inactive committees are inevitably committees that fail 
to hold any meetings, regularly or otherwise. If any com- 
mittee will hold a meeting at which the members seek to 
understand their duties and give real thought to developing 
plans for carrying on the work of that committee, it will 
find something to do and a way of accomplishing it. 

Too often the planning of club committees is left too 
much in the abstract. There is nothing that helps mois 
to real achievement than to put into writing the plans of a 
committee for the year. The best building is constructed 
from a blue-print carefully worked out by an architect. 
So it is in the work of a committee. A real blue-print of the 
work of a committee means definite plans which in turn re- 
sult in real accomplishments. 

The requirement of regular reports from committees 
is another means that helps to secure their active func- 
tioning. No committee is likely to be satisfied continually 
to report nothing accomplished. The regular reports of 
committees also should form a part of the records of the 
committee, with the minutes of meetings, for the informa- 
tion of future committees. 

Another incentive to committee functioning is the plan 
used in many clubs, of giving recognition to committee 
chairmen at meetings of the board of directors. Some 
clubs have all committee chairmen present at one board 
meeting each month; others have a few chairmen present at 
different meetings, especially when their work is under 
consideration. Whatever the plan I believe it is desirable 
to have the committees appreciate that the board, as well 
as the president, is looking to them for results. 

In clubs where the programs of the weekly meetings are 
worked out well in advance, increasing attention is being 
given to the advisable plan of making different committees 
responsible for certain club meetings by which the members 
can be thoroughly informed concerning the work of each 
committee and the objectives for which it is responsible. 
Such a plan in turn gives added incentive to committees 
to develop and carry out worth-while plans. 

Let club presidents plan surely to have active, achieving 
committees durtng 1928. 


Cee 
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Ai the Farmers’ Club Pienic. In oval left: County Agent. In oval right: Dill Clarke, President, Kiwanis Club of Monticello. Center left to right: Charles 
F. Leach; T. C. Wheeler, President, Farmers’ Club; W. B. Bishop, President, Chamber of Commerce. 


Rebuilding on Old Foundations 


The Kiwanis (lub of Monticello, Florida, Tackles a Hard ‘fob 


By CHARLES F. LEACH 


FARMER AND MemBER, Kiwanis CLus or Monrice..o, FLoripa 


HE Kiwanis Club of Monti- 

cello has taken the slogan “We 

Build” quite seriously, with a 

result quite different from that 
illustrated by the old story of the 
county commissioner who introduced a 
resolution at a meeting of the Board as 
follows: 


Resolved: 
First: That we build a new Court- 
House. 


Second: That we build the new 
Court-House on the site of the old 
Court-House. 

Third: That we build the new 


Court-House twice as big as the old 
Court-House. 

Fourth: That we use the material in 
the old Court-House to build the new 
Court-House. 

Fifth: That we occupy and do busi- 
ness in the old Court-House until the 
new Court-House is completed. 

That story has been told many times 
to illustrate the impossible, but that is 
just what the Kiwanis Club of Monti- 
cello and the people of Jefferson 
County are now doing. It is a fact. 


Jefferson County is in the high, 
gently rolling hills of Middle North 
Florida. The soil is a sandy red clay 
of great depth and in every way that 
part of Florida lying between the 
Suwanee and Apalachicola rivers is dif- 
ferent from the rest of Florida. The 
climate is different, the soil is different 
and the people are different. Not bet- 
ter; just different. Middle North Flori- 
da is in the Piedmont region; not the 
Coastal Plains region. Here the an- 
cient Blue Ridge Mountains stretch out 
their tired old feet and wash them in 
the sparkling waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Middle North Florida is 


naturally one of the most productive 


farming sections of America. In Jef- 
ferson County good soil, abundant 
rainfall, perfect drainage, all-year 


growing season and the highest mar- 
kets for milk, meat, feed and forage in 
the United States combine to make a 
real farmer on a man-sized farm high- 


ly prosperous. Nevertheless, two 
years ago over 100,000 acres, all 


cleared and once in a high state of cul- 
tivation was unused and growing up 
to weeds and wild grasses and over 
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80,000 acres of that good land is still 
in that condition. Before I can de- 
scribe what the Kiwanis Club of Mon- 
ticello has done I must tell why and 
how this fruitful country was ruined 
and almost depopulated. 


History 

Before the Civil War the land was 
held in large plantations of thousands 
of acres where myriads of 
labored to support a comparatively few 
highly cultured and socially delightful 
white folk in idleness and luxury. The 
first pioneers were the relatives, friends 
and neighbors of Thomas Jefferson, 
hence, the county was named Jefferson 
and the county seat, Monticello. This 
initial eolony was augmented from time 
to time by people of the same class 
from North Carolina and North Geor- 
gia, and later General Gadsden and 
other staff officers of General Andrew 
Jackson came in and a considerable 
number of the French who came over 


slaves 


with LaFayette were subsequently 
added. Prince Murat also had a great 


estate in Jefferson County. Here these 
aristocrats lived in true baronial style. 
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But the Civil War greatly impover- 
ished these old rich families and during 
the reconstruction period most of them 
left their great plantation homes to 
huddle in the little towns for mutual 
protection against the great hordes of 
idle negroes who refused to work. The 
old song epitomized the latter’s view- 
point at that time. 

“Massy’s gone, hooray! Nigger stay, 
hooroh! 

It must be now that the Kingdom’s 
coming 

In the year of Jubalo.” 

But neither song nor story has ever 
pictured the suffering of the white folks 
in that dreadful period. Eventually 
the federal troops were withdrawn. 
However, others skedaddled back up 
North and the negroes, forced back 
to work by sheer starvation, became 
the tenants of the land owners, paying 
a bale of cotton a year as rent, for 40 
acres. It was still unsafe for women 
and children to live in the country. 
The planters had no capital to work 
their plantations properly. Therefore, 
supported by the cotton they received 
as rent, they stayed on in the little 
towns and the tenant system became a 
fixed institution for two generations. 
Consequently most of the white people 
became incurable small town folks with 
no knowledge of any agricultural pur- 
suit but cotton growing and they not 
only lost any appetite for work but 
also any capacity or knowledge of real 
farming. Life after all, though very 
simple and monotonous, was very easy, 
so why worry. This condition might 
have continued “till yet,” as the darkies 
say, but for the boll weevil. That 
little pest reached here in countless 
millions about 1916 and blooey went 
the steady, if meager, income from cot- 
ton. The white folks of the villages 
felt the pinch first as the negro could 
not deliver his bale of cotton. Then 
the negro began to feel the pangs of 
hunger for he knows little else than 
cotton raising; so the negroes began 
to fade away. First a few at a time 
and then in carload lots they went 
North to work in mills and factories or 
South as laborers on railroads, state 
highways or in the truck patches and 
orange groves of southern Florida. 


Then Came the Kiwants Club 


Then came the Kiwanis club and the 
Chamber of Commerce. The first al- 
most entirely composed of Monticello 
men; the second a county-wide organi- 
zation; but both included some real 
farmers for always a few white men 
have stuck to their farms and pros- 
pered by raising feed and forage crops 
that were sold on the hoof, although 
hogs and cattle and also sweet pota- 
toes, peanuts, corn and velvet beans 
were sold as cash crops while a few 
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made good profit on kudzu and cowpea 
hay. But it was the Kiwanis club, with 
its motto: “We Build” that started here 
a new civilization on the ruins of an 
older civilization that had crumbled 
and passed away. We built on the old 
site and at first used the old material 
to construct the new edifice. Quite 
a number of real farmers from the 
North have come in, attracted by the 
cheap land, low taxes, the all-year 
growing season and the splendid mar- 
kets afforded by the big booming cities 
of South Florida and the demand for 
food by a million tourists and winter 
visitors. This new building material 
has come in handy in our rebuilding 
operations. Contrary to the prevail- 
ing belief in the North, this northern 
building material has harmonized and 
fitted in splendidly with the old ma- 
terial, for these southern folk are the 
most kindly, courteous and hospitable 
people in the world and it is a joy to 
know and live with them. I know 
whereof I speak for I am one of these 
new stones that the Kiwanis club and 
Chamber of Commerce, as well as our 
Farmers’ Club and even the Woman’s 
Club has fitted and used in the new 
building. Yet we Yankees know that 
the best stones in our building, or at 
least some of them, are the stones from 
the old building. They are the corner- 
stones of our foundation and the key- 
stones of our arches. 


Judge S. D. Clarke was president of 
the Kiwanis club during the first two 
years. Without disparagement to 
others I can freely say he has become 
the “head of the corner.” Judge Clarke 
is known to all Kiwanians, and every- 
body else for that matter, as “Dill” 
Clarke. He is still young and a fine, 
upstanding man of six feet or over and 
splendidly built. He has been County 
Judge and is President of the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank of Monticello, 
having succeeded his father, another 
great man, in both positions. Like his 
father he is an ideal country banker of 
the old school. He knows every man, 
woman and child by their first names. 
He knows every old-time negro. He 
knows their farms and how they farm. 
He knows if they work or loaf and he 
also knows the shiftless no ‘count and 
sorry ones. Loans are made at his 
bank on character and past perform- 
ance. If he feels there is undue risk 
to the bank he makes loans out of his 
own pocket provided the man, white or 
black, is worthy and will try his best 
to pay. He never forecloses mort- 
gages. He never charges a bonus for 
a loan or is guilty of usury yet seldom 
ever loses any money. If he does lose 
no one ever hears about it from him. 
Good judgment in making a loan and 
forbearance and kindly helpfulness in 
collecting it has been good banking 
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in Monticello and Jefferson County. 
Very few rural communities realize 
what a rock of strength a really good 
old-fashioned country banker can be. 
He listens patiently, day after day, 
to everyone’s financial troubles. He 
gives freely of his time, strength and 
wisdom. The lower South has many 
of these old-fashioned country bankers. 


Kiwanis and the Farmer 
The Kiwanis Club of Monticello 


was fortunate and wise in selecting 
“Dill” Clarke as a leader. He knew 
that our vacant land must be occupied 
and tilled if there was to be any ren- 
aissance of Jefferson County, for agri- 
culture is the foundation of all endur- 
ing civilizations. Therefore “Dill” 
Clarke first of all appointed a commit- 
tee on Agriculture. The first year this 
committee visited nearly every farmer 
in the county just to say “howdy” and 
gossip with the farmers. There were 
no meetings at which alleged agricul- 
tural experts told the farmer how big a 
fool he is. No wise business man or 
self-seeking politician patronizingly 
told them how much he loved them, 
sympathized with their hard lot, or ad- 
vised them to organize by giving all 
the spare cash they had to pay the 
salary of some alleged marketing ex- 
pert who promised to sell their products 
for twice as much as they were worth 
in the open market. Where the com- 
mittee found a good crop the grower 
was honestly complimented and some- 
times a photograph of it and the farmer 
was taken. These pictures and a de- 
scription of the specially fine crops 
were published but no farmer was hu- 
miliated by any suggestion that he was 
something wonderful as a farmer and 
that all other farmers should be 
ashamed of themselves. The members 
of the committee on agriculture were 
all farmers and they also were mem- 
bers of and codperated with the agri- 
cultural committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Jefferson County, which 
was composed of twenty-five farmers. 
No money was appropriated that year 
for either of these agricultural com- 
mittees. The expenses were paid out 
of the pockets of the committee mem- 
bers. At the end of the season the two 
committees were given a dinner by the 
chairman and at that dinner a Farm- 
ers’ Club was organized. Practically 
all the white farmers in the county 
joined the Farmers’ Club without 
solicitation. 

The second year the Kiwanis club 
made an appropriation for the commit- 
tee on agriculture and the Jefferson 
County Chamber of Commerce did 
likewise but it was the Farmers’ Club 
that did the work. Prizes were offered, 
aggregating $800, for the best general 

(Turn to page 676) 
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The New Citizen 


In the study of our farmer-city man problem there must 
be taken into consideration a new factor which has sprung 
up near every town and city in Canada and the United 
States. He is the future citizen who will literally “play 
both ends against the middle,” in the problem which both 
rural and urban dwellers now face. 

The greatest change on this continent since its discovery 
is the startling increase in population. During the last 
one hundred years the population of the earth has doubled. 
A hundred years ago there were living less than one 
thousand million people; today there are seventeen hun- 
dred million. The American continent has multiplied its 
own population over twenty-five times in a century. 

Barring the discovery of some great synthetic food sup- 
ply, we will soon be at the point where the population 
can no longer increase, unless the standard of living de- 
clines. We have skimmed and are skimming the very 
cream off our natural resources, a waste which makes 
conservationists stand aghast at our improvidence. Wood, 
oil, ores, every natural resource is being expended reck- 
lessly. 

In the earlier days of this continent three per cent of 
the people lived in cities and ninety-seven in rural com- 
munities. At present more than fifty per cent live in 
cities. In a recent decade the population of our cities 
increased twenty-six per cent while the rural population 
increased only a bit over five per cent. 

It is thus difficult, if not impossible, for the farmer to 
hire help at a reasonable wage or to keep his own sons 
on the farm. The lure of the bright lights, big wages and 
short hours in the city have taken all help from the farmer 
and made it well nigh impossible for him to till the soil 
he owns. Not organized, he finds it impossible to fight 
the well organized commission system through which he 
must sell his products, or allow them to rot in his fields 
and barns. 

Farm products must pay a profit to every hand through 
which they pass, from producer to consumer. This makes 
the cost of food stuffs so great that although the wages 
of the city are high enough to lure the country youth to 
the city, at the end of the year he has little more left 
than if he had remained on the farm. 

In these seeming impossible conditions has arisen the 
new citizen. He is the man who takes advantage of the 
automobile and its speedy and cheap transportation and 
buys a few acres in the country within driving distance 
of his job in the city. 

Short hours, daylight savings, Saturday half holidays 
and, in many cases, the five day week, all play into the 
hands of this bright chap. He is his own market. He 
owns a cow. Milk which he once bought at fifteen cents 
a quart, which cost the dairyman about five cents a quart 
to produce, he sells to himself at its production cost of 
five cents or buys from himself at fifteen cents a quart, 
whichever way you want to figure it. His flock of hens 
produces his eggs at the cost of chicken feed, and broilers 


at the same price, instead of fifty cents a dozen for the 
eggs and forty cents a pound for the chickens. 

His few acres put potatoes, cabbages, carrots and tur- 
nips in his cellar. Cold pack canning puts corn, beans 
and berries in his pantry. These for winter, fresh vege- 
tables all summer, take only the time from his regular job 
that golf, baseball or ntoving pictures require in the city. 

The outdoor exercise is a joy and benefit to him in his 
job in the city. His children are not only an asset to him 
in his garden but will grow up a thousand times healthier 
as a result of country life. The universal improvement in 
rural and suburban schools takes care of the problem of 
education. 

That this new citizen was not raised on a farm is no 
handicap. Apiarist journals will teach him to get his 
honey without being stung, dairy journals show him a 
well balanced ration for Bossy so she will not hook and 
will produce butter fat, while journals of gardening will 
teach him that tobacco tea is not relished by cut worms. 

The new citizen is being encouraged by factories of all 
kinds. The mistake of locating all factories of a certain 
industry in a given territory has been apparent. Union- 
izing of employes and their closer contacts make it pos- 
sible more nearly to paralyse the entire industry in an 
industrial war. There has developed a tendency to scatter 
small factories in different small cities where one part of 
a machine may be produced and the different parts as- 
sembled in one central plant. 

Conditions of all kinds are better for employes. The 
new citizen may buy his little plot of ground to a better 
advantage near a small city. Once established on it, labor 
turnover becomes a spectre which no longer haunts the 
personnel department. 

The new citizenry, which draws the high wages of the 
city and lives on the low cost of country production of food 
stuff, is sitting on top of the world, spiritually, financially 
and physically. They are the final solution of the city- 
country problem. The Kiwanis club which is sufficiently 
forward looking as to see this citizen’s advent and encour- 
age him is helping to work out the biggest problem of living 
on this continent. 

*<¢ D- 
Life is a compromise between what you want 
and what you can get. 
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“T have just had a wonderful experience,” said the vet- 
eran Kiwanian, his face aglow with pleasure. “I have 
been in Kiwanis for ten years and of course have taken an 
active part, as I like to do in any organization with which 
I am connected. 

“T do not set myself up as an orator, but as the result 
of some previous experience in public speaking and of my 
love for Kiwanis I have spoken to a great many Kiwanis 
clubs. When possible to spare the time I never refused 
an invitation. 


bf 
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“In these ten years of experience I have been glad to 
speak to many clubs within a thousand miles of my home 
city. Each of these trips has taken me away from my 
office for at least one day. They have often spoiled two 
days for me. When people buy my time, as they occa- 
sionally do, I -charge them one hundred dollars a day and 
expenses. In many cases I have had to spend one or 
even two nights on a Pullman sleeper. And no man can 
speak to a Kiwanis club without some time devoted to 
preparation. 

“So you can understand I have given time and thought 
and lost pleasure and money to do this work, because it 
seemed to me to be my duty. 

“I talked to a Kiwanis club the early part of this week. 
Today I received a letter of appreciation and thanks from 
the president of the club. It is the first time any club 
has ever had the kindness to write me such a letter. I 
certainly was glad to get it.” 

This is not fiction. Is editorial comment necessary ? 
Is this a true bill against Kiwanis? The president and 
secretary of each club must answer the question for their 
club. 
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The hardest thing in life for a woman ts that 
she cannot get married except to a man. 


QD 
Preferred Patrons 


A professional gambler on a trans-Atlantic liner tried 
to inveigle a passenger into a poker game. The passenger 
replied, “There are nime reasons why I should not play 
poker with you. In the first place, I haven't any money; 
in the “Never mind the other eight,” inter- 
rupted the gambler. 

Whether a man sells a paper fastener or a steam shovel, 
the first requisite to a sale is that the buyer has the money 
to pay for the article. Eight or eighty other reasons for 
not buying do not matter. 

Salesmen on the road do not waste time and effort to 
call on persons unless the credit man knows they have the 
money to buy. 

What is true of personal salesmanship is equally true 
of the salesmanship of the printed page. It is useless to 
create a desire to buy in the minds of people who haven't 
the money to satisfy the desire. 

At the next Kiwanis luncheon, Mr. Advertiser, take 
look around the room and give thought to the potential 
purchasing power of the men in your club. Each of them 
is the owner or the manager of his business, or a success- 
ful professional man. Each was selected because he was 
the leader of his business or profession in your town. 
Kiwanians are prosperous ; they have the primary requisite 
in a customer—the money to buy. They own good homes 
and are in the market for every household luxury; fancy 
food, furnishings, clothes, musical instruments. They are 
in the market and have money to buy every office device 
or fixture, they drive fine cars, belong to good clubs and 


are good prospects for golf, fishing and automobile acces- 


second 


Sores. 

Scattered through sixteen hundred fifty towns and cities 
are a hundred thousand other men each of whom has the 
money to buy anything this luxury loving age has to sell. 

Considering these facts, Mr. Advertiser, it would seem 


that the pages of this Magazine offered a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to reach the finest ‘list of prospects on the continent 
with the expenditure of the smallest amount of money. 
Let your advertising create the desire, Kiwanians have the 
money to gratify it. 
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Quo Vadis? 


Where are you going? 

Not your business, Mr. Busyman; not your profession, 
Mr. Professional man; but you, first person, singular. 
Where are you going? 

You would laugh to scorn the business moron who 
neglected to take stock at the end of the year to see what 
progress he had made, what useless merchandise he had 
to throw overboard, what plans had worked out profit- 
ably, what policies were to be emphasized or abandoned 
as failures. 


You would scorn the thought that in this day and 
time a man would begin a year’s business on any other 


than a budget system. 

Which is more important, you or your business? 

If stock-taking and budgeting, studying the past and 
planning the future, are worth while in your duszness are 
they not much more worth while in your life? 

Take personal stock. What plans and policies used 
last year should be amplified or tossed overboard next 
year? Are you a better or a worse man physically, finan- 
cially and spiritually than a year ago? No amount of 
money spells success if it deprives you of health, happi- 
ness or the society of your friends and family. 

Is next year’s budget to be the same old treadmill of 
routine business or have you definitely planned a certain 
date for that long postponed trip to fish, hunt, sail or 
what have you? ‘You have put a lot of yourself into 
that business or profession of yours. Have you definitely 
budgeted what you are going to get out of it next year? 

Unlike wine and fiddles, men do not improve with age. 
x he time for taking tarts is w hen they are passing. “Some 
day” is a synonym for “never.” If you have not definitely 
budgeted some joy into the next year you will not get it. 

Quo vadis? 

Whither goest thou ? 
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family plot in the cemetery has a 
Perpetual Care” sign on it. Have you put 
the same sign on your family with a good 
life msurance policy? 
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Service 

The title of this editorial is the most abused word 
the business vocabulary. Hardly a business institution 
exists which does not boast of the service it renders. 

Complaint departments in public service corporations 
and exchange departments in large mercantile establish- 
ments find the public yearly becoming more unreasonable 
in the demands for service. 

Many Kiwanians are renderers of service to the public. 


All Kiwanians are on the receiving end of this much 
vaunted service. We are all getting it. We all have 


the very human tendency to look on the privileges extended 
of today as the r7ghts of tomorrow. 

Service is something which it takes two to make. We 
cannot hope to receive service with a smile unless we re- 
quest it with a smile. We cannot hope to growl into a 
telephone and hear a pleasant reply. We cannot expect 
the best seats in a theater, the best room. in a hotel, 
the best berth on a Pullman when we do not do our part 
by making reservations in advance. 

Service is reciprocal. Two people are needed to make 
up its complete whole. Even the good men who make 
up Kiwanis need now and then to be reminded that the 
desirer of good service must do his share to receive it. 
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Program of the International Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child 


HE International Committee 

on Under-Privileged Child at 

its meeting last month in Chi- 

cago came to the. conclusion 
that its work properly divided itself 
into two phases: 

1. The program of club activity. 

2. The means by which this program 
could be put in effect in all Kiwanis 
clubs. 

It is realized that all the activities 
of Kiwanis are important and no 
group of men would agree upon the 
relative importance of each one, but 
the Memphis Convention formally rec- 
ognized that two of these activities 
were such that could and should be 
carried on the program of every club 
in the organization. Both of these ac- 
tivities have to do with improving the 
quality of the citizenship in the coun- 
tries where Kiwanis exists. These ac- 
tivities were named objectives, and the 
first had to do with the citizenship of 
the adult, or rather the quality of the 
citizenship of the adult members of 
society, while the second is the great 
under-privileged child objective, hav- 
ing to do with the coming citizen. 


The Program 


First, as to the program: The com- 
mittee recognizes that the great many 
outstanding club programs of under- 
privileged child work, some far ad- 
vanced and others merely in the mak- 
ing, should not only be continued but 
be encouraged. A great many clubs 
are doing splendid work with crippled 
children. Kiwanis camps dot the map 
from coast to coast and from the Gulf 
to Hudson Bay; children in institu- 
tions are receiving Kiwanis attention, 
and reports of these activities, if they 
could be brought to the attention of 
individual Kiwanians, would prove 
amazing. It is the idea of the com- 
mittee that these activities should be 
encouraged but with the thought that 
personal service from the Kiwanian to 
the under-privileged child is the im- 
portant element of such work. The 
mere payment by the Kiwanis club of 
the expenses of any such undertaking 
does not meet the requirements. To 
be of value something of the person- 
ality of the Kiwanian must be given 
to the child in order that the result the 
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International organization desires shall 
be. accomplished, and, therefore, into 
all these splendid activities should be 
woven the idea of the personal service 
factor of the objective. 

The International committee desires 
to stress that phase of under-privileged 
child work which calls for personal 
service rather than mere check service, 
and that each child shall be provided 
that personal interest which best in- 
fluences him in the formative years of 


his life. 


The slogan of the committee is, 
therefore, “Personal service from the 
individual Kiwanian to an individual 
under-privileged child.” Meet the 
child where you will, at camp, at 
school, at the dental clinic, at the hos- 
pital, at the orphanage or other in- 
stitution, but give him something more 
than money that is in your pocket. 
Know him, try to understand him, give 
him the benefit of that personal atten- 
tion, care and encouragement which is 
beyond price. 

Of course, the largest class from 
which the children may be recruited are 
those from broken homes. If the day 
comes that every Kiwanian is attempt- 
ing to give some child, deprived of 
parental care, that which the parent 
should give, then our program will be 
complete. When we speak of children 
deprived of parental care, we do not 
necessarily mean that the parent is not 
living. Some of the most under-priv- 
ileged children are children of parents 
who have no proper conception of their 
obligation as such. The committee is 
of the opinion that warning should be 
given to the clubs to the effect that the 
children who have turned out to be bad 
boys or girls constitute problems often 
too difficult to be handled by the aver- 
age business or professional man. Such 
cases can only be handled by those who 
from experience and training are espe- 
cially competent for the job. Special 
care, therefore, should be exercised in 
assigning any Kiwanian to a child 
from the Juvenile Court, or who in 
any other way has run afoul of the law. 
Statistics show that this class of chil- 
dren is largely recruited from those 
whose homes are broken up and our 
preventive work can be made much 
more efficient than our curative work 
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if we will go to broken homes for the 
children whom we are to serve and let 
the effect of our service come to them 
before they have graduated to the class 
of bad boys or bad girls, who have be- 
come law breakers. 

Succinctly, therefore, your commit- 
tee recommends to each club the con- 
tinuance of under-privileged child 
programs where already undertaken, or 
the adoption of such a program if not 
already commenced. It suggests the 
following as a synopsis of the pro- 
gram: 

1. That through the various means 
of your camps, orphanages and other 
institutions, crippled child work, or 
otherwise, individual contacts between 
Kiwanians and the children can be 
formed. 

2. Care should be exercised in the 
selection of the children. Existing 
organizations, school authorities, etc., 
can be used to a great advantage in 
this. 

3. Secure the codperation of surviv- 
ing parents or guardians. 

4. There should be careful selection 
between the Kiwanian and the child. 
A Protestant member should select a 
Protestant child, or a Catholic mem- 
ber a Catholic child. 

5. Contact between the Kiwanian 
and the child should be continuous. By 
this we do not mean that the child 
should be a member of the family or 
be seen every day, but the meeting 
should be often enough so that a con- 
tinuity of contact may be maintained. 

6. Encourage membership in Y. M. 
C. A., Boy Scouts, etc. 

7. Outings, baseball games, and the 
like are recommended as a fine medium 
to gain the confidence of your child 

8. Encourage your child to be self- 
supporting as far as possible. Do not 
spoil your opportunity by lavish ex- 
penditure. Many clubs finance their 
entire under-privileged child program 
as an expense not to exceed $25.00 per 
annum per child. 

9. Take your child to your home oc- 
casionally. 

10. Keep your committee advised at 
regular intervals. 

The International committee sug- 
gests club programs be devoted to this 

(Turn to page 682) 
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Nebraska-low a 
HE Nebraska-lowa District Convention 
held at Kearney, Nebraska, October 
12-13, was one of the most successful con- 
ventions in the history of the district, both 
from an educational and = entertainment 
standpoint. 

Most of the delegates began registering at 
the new Hotel Fort Kearney the afternoon 
Ihe hotel management had 
been working night and day to have the 


of October 11. 


hotel in readiness for this convention, and it 
was finally opened to the public Tuesday 
Registration continued 
Wednesday morning and at 10:30 A.M. a 


evening, October 11. 


meeting of the district board of trustees was 
called. Many items of interest were dis- 
cussed at this meeting, the most important 
of which was the discussion of the amend- 
ment to the district by-laws, which was 
adopted. 

Ihe convention was formally opened 
Wednesday afternoon by President Robert F, 
Pfeiffer of the Kearney club. After the in- 
vocation, the delegates were addressed by 
Kiwanian Ray E. Turner, president of the 
Kearney Chamber of Commerce. The re- 
sponse was made by Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Sterling Alexander of Webster City, 
lowa. Hugh R. Brown, chairman of the 
Kearney convention committee, then pre- 
sented Governor C. W. Watson with a beau- 
tiful convention gavel. 

Governor Watson reviewed the accom- 
plishments of the district for the first nine 
months of the year and outlined the policies 
for the remainder of the year. Following 
this the reports of the various district com- 
mittees and the district secretary and treas- 
urer were given. The address given by 
R. V. Clark, Superintendent of the Nebraska 
Industrial School for Boys, was one of the 
most interesting and instructive talks on the 
duties and accomplishments of service clubs 
that has ever been given in this district. 

The key topic of the afternoon session 
was “A Square Deal for the Under-Priv- 
ileged Child.” Considerable time was then 
devoted to a discussion and conference on 


Over one hundred children attended the 4-H Club camp for Pocahontas County through the courtesy of the Kiwanis Club of Marlington, West Virginia. 
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“How Kiwanis Can Help to Guarantee a 
Square Deal for the Under-Privileged Child 
—A Future Citizen.” This discussion was 
very ably led by Harry W. Gleim of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, member of the International 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 

The evening session was held in the audi- 
torium of the junior high school. After com- 
munity singing, special music and enter- 
tainment furnished by the Kearney members, 
the International and district ofhcers and 
committee chairmen were introduced by 
Governor Watson. Major General, United 
States Army (Retired), George B. Duncan 
of Omaha gave a splendid address on “Some 
Responsibilities of Citizens.” The members 
of the Kearney Dramatic Club then pre- 
sented a short play entitled “Cabbages.” 

The key topic for Thursday morning was 
“Educating Kiwanians in Kiwanis.” The 
six lieutenant governors gave their reports 
and divisional caucuses were held to 
nominate lieutenant governors for 1928. In- 
ternational Trustee George E. Snell then 
spoke on “Kiwanis—Past, Present and Fu- 
ture.” The balance of the morning was de- 
voted to a discussion and conference on 
“How Best to Educate Kiwanians in Ki- 
wanis Fundamentals.” The discussion was 
led by Murray Thomas, member of the In- 
ternational Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion. After adjournment, the delegates at- 
tended the regular meeting of the Kearney 
club at the Midway Hotel. 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
discussion and conference on “Club Prob- 
lems and How to Meet Them.” George S. 
French, Department of Special Service, In- 
ternational Headquarters, led the discussion 
which proved of interest and value. After 
several special musical numbers, Interna- 
tional Treasurer Raymond M. Crossman 
spoke on “The Power of Kiwanis” in an 
able manner which inspired every Kiwanian 
present. The balance of the afternoon was 
devoted to the election of officers and selec- 
tion of the convention city. 


The following were elected: Governor: 
Henry K. Peterson, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Lieutenant Governors: J. E. Horsfield, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Dr. William L. Dibble, 
Mason City, Iowa; Hugh J. Tamisiea, Mis- 
souri Valley, Iowa; J. Howard Fremont, 
Nebraska, Iowa; Dr. Ben O. Weisel, Fair- 
bury, Nebraska; Hugh R. Brown, Kearney, 
Nebraska. Treasurer: Rion Dow, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. It was recommended to hold 
the next convention at Newton, Iowa. 

The ladies attending the convention were 
entertained at theatre, bridge and golf par- 
ties, etc., but were given ample time and op- 
portunity to visit the business sessions of the 
convention. 


cAlabama 


ITH a total registration of 252 Ala- 

bama Kiwanians, headed by District 
Governor Erskine Ramsay of Birmingham, 
and with International Trustee Frank C. 
Smith and International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker as special guests, the third annu- 
al convention of the Alabama Kiwanis Dis- 
trict opened in Mobile at 2:00 P.M. Mon- 
day, October 17. 

High lights of the first business session in- 
cluded. singing led by Marvin Rankin of 
Decatur, message delivered by District 
Governor Erskine Ramsay, address of wel- 
come by Hon. Harry T. Hartwell, Mayor of 
Mobile and Charles H. Armbrecht, President 
of the Mobile club, with a response by Ki- 
wanian W. W. Brandon of Tuscaloosa, 
former Governor of Alabama. ‘Two d- 
dresses, “The Fun That Comes from Ki- 
wanis,” by Kiwanian Judge David H. Ed- 
ington of the Mobile club and “Some Aspects 
of the Immigration Laws” by Kiwanian Con- 
gressman W. B. Oliver of Tuscaloosa fol- 
lowed. Ten minute discussions were led by 
Leo H. Pou of Jasper on the “Secretary’s 
Letter’; H. L. Peterson, Decatur, “Club 
Finance”; Marvin Rankin, Decatur, “Club 
Singing”; Cicero C. Blackwell, Birming- 
ham, “Induction of New Members”; Lieu- 
tenant Governor Chauncey Sparks, Eufaula, 
“Club Programs.” Lieutenant Governor J. 
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Walter Clopton of Decatur presided over 
this conference hour. 

The evening’s entertainment was a special 
“Kiwanis Night” at the Saenger Theatre, 
followed by a dance at the Battle House. 

The morning session on Tuesday, October 
18, was featured by the addresses of Inter- 
national Secretary Fred..C. W. Parker on 
“Kiwanis Administration.” Plans for an 
Alabama Kiwanis 
tour to the Seattle 
Convention were pre- 
sented by Dr. E. 
Bryce Robinson of 
Talladega. The Ca- 
nadian flag was pre- 
sented to the district 
by International 
Trustee Frank C., 
Smith on behalf of 
the Vancouver, Brit- 
Columbia, _ Ki- 
wanis club and ac- 
cepted by Governor 
Ramsay. Following 
the reports of the 
lieutenant governors, 
the following stand- 
ing committees made 
detailed reports, oth- 
er committee reports 
being filed with the 
secretary : Agricul- 
ture—Dr. M. F. Jack- 
son, Birmingham; 
Inter-Club Relations, 
C. C. Blackwell, Bir- 


ish 


with the annual Governor’s Banquet at 
which International Trustee Frank C. Smith 
spoke on “The Challenge of Kiwanis” and 
Hugh Morrow of Birmingham spoke on 
“The Rehabilitation of the South.” Enter- 
tainment was furnished by Mrs. B. L. Noojin 
of Gadsden, the Birmingham All Kiwanis 
Quartet and local entertainers supplied by 
the Mobile club. 





By winning six of the nine games bowled with a total of 7577 pins for a team average of 842 pins 
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tendance? (2) What are the best methods of 
appointing committees and insuring their 
actual and effective functioning? (3) Of 
what importance is music in creating in- 
teresting club meetings? (4) How to develop 
and maintain membership, interest and co- 
operation and prevent membership turnover. 
The above questions are vital to the success 
of all clubs and in the discussion that fol- 
lowed the opening re- 
marks of each ques- 
tion, the most delight- 
ful and widespread 
exchange of opinions 
was freely given by 
the delegates. 

The following are 
some of the resolu- 
tions adopted: That 
the New England 
District endorse the 
efforts of the New 
England Council and 
all other organiza- 
tions in stimulating 
the industrial devel- 
opment and growth 
of New England; 
that the necessary 
procedure be taken to 
bring about the 
amendment of the 
by-laws of the New 
England District in- 
corporating the 
amendments author- 
ized at the Interna- 


mingham; Laws and per game, the Point Pleasant, West Virginia, team (bottom row) established a clear title to the champ- tional convention ‘at 
° : ionship in the district bowling tournament. The Charleston team (top row) with a total score of ae 

Regulations, Judge 6755 finished a good third. The tourney was fostered by the Committee on Inter-Club Relations. Memphis ; that the 
Chauncey Sparks, Large delegations of Kiwanians followed the teams on all of the out of town trips, amendments to the 
Eufaula; Under-Priv- Standard Form for 
ile yhi Dr. * ryc ins =) j ‘-Laws inc r y “ 
ileged Child, I Bryce Robinson New England Club By-Laws be incorporated by the 
Talladega. mes ae ; clubs to the end that vocational guidance 

Following the address by International HE New England District Convention hall be recognized as a permanent active 


Trustee Frank C. Smith who spoke at the 
afternoon session, the resolutions approved 
included one on immigration laws, note of 
thanks to the Vancouver Kiwanis club, adop- 
tion of “Alabama Kiwanis tour project to 
Seattle, functions of district committees on 
classification and membership, appointment 
of committee of five to study movement of 
shipments through the new state docks at 
Mobile, sending district secretaries as dele- 
gates-at-large to International conventions, 
continuation of program for under-privileged 
child, investigation of establishment of con- 
valescent home for crippled children. 

Lieutenant Governor James A. Anderson 
of Tuscaloosa was elected District Governor 
for the coming year and the following Lieu- 
tenant Governors were chosen: William 
Milliken, Florence; W. A. Currie, Birming- 
ham; B. L. Noojin, Gadsden; Fred G. Law- 
ton, Mobile; Frank P. Folmar, Troy. 

The Ramsay Cup offered by District 
Governor Erskine Ramsay for the club show- 
ing the greatest club efficiency for the year 
was awarded to the Decatur club and the 
Yeilding Trophy, offered by Howard Yeild- 
ing for the best agricultural program, was 
awarded to the Cullman club. The follow- 
ing clubs received honorable mention for the 
Ramsay Cup: Tuscaloosa, Fairfield, Florence 
and Talladega. The following clubs re- 
ceived favorable mention for the Yeilding 
Trophy: Birmingham, Decatur, Eufaula, 
Eutaw, Talladega, Andalusia and Anniston. 

Birmingham was recommended for the 
1928 convention. The convention closed 


held at Bridgeport, Connecticut, Septem- 
ber 19-21, was without doubt the most suc- 
cessful convention this district has ever held. 
District Governor James F. Armstrong pre- 
sided at all sessions and all lieutenant gov- 
ernors were in attendance. Every club in the 
district was represented, over 1,000 dele- 
gates, members, and their wives attending. 
The entertainment features were unusual- 
ly enjoyable. The New Haven club sent its 
Double Male Quartet; Shelton Kiwanians 
sent their Male Quartet and the Glee Club 
of thirty men; the Worcester Kiwanis club 
sent World Club; the 
Bridgeport club furnished its quartet. A 
farm was engaged for the exclusive use of 
Kiwanians on Tuesday, 


its Famous Glee 


Splendid addresses were delivered by In- 
ternational President Henry C. Heinz, In- 
ternational Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
and International Trustee Walter J. Camp- 
bell. Other speakers included Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Music, Rev. Frank Keefe of Nor- 
wich and Dr. C. P. Segard of New York. 

The reports submitted by the lieutenant 
governors and committee chairmen indicated 
that they had attended to their various duties 
during the year, and in the recommendations 
offered were many fine suggestions for Ki- 
wanis advancement in New England. 

At the general conference presided over by 
Irvin E. Dierdorff of Boston the following 
four problems were discussed: (1) What 
is the value of attendance in Kiwanis and 
what can be done to secure maximum at- 


objective of each club; that each club in the 
district give every possible effort to bring 
to the attention of its members and through 
them to the communities at large, the essen- 
tial relationship between farmer and city 
man, thus recognizing that the national well- 
being depends upon harmonious and under- 
standing co-operation between two 
great groups. 

Dr. Ernest F. McGregor of Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, elected Governor for 1928. 
Lieutenant Governors: Benjamin G. Allen, 


those 


was 


Hartford, Connecticut; George E. Cox, 
North Adams, Massachusetts; Robert J. 
Merrill, Concord, New Hampshire; Dr. 


Thomas E, Dunn, Taunton, Massachusetts; 
Irvin E. Dierdorff, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Ralph Abercrombie, St. Lawrence, Massa- 
W. Diggery, Sanford, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, a town 


chusetts; Charles 
Maine. 
three miles northeast of Lynn, was recom- 
mended as the convention city for 1928, 

* * # 


Missourt-Kansas--Arkansas 


<] CALLED the New World into existence 

to redress the balance of the Old.”— 

George Canning, The King’s Message, De- 
cember 12, 1826. 

To many of those who attended the con- 
vention at Independence, who had not before 
seen this thriving metropolis of southeastern 
Kansas with its wealth of homes and home 
folks, oil, industry, agriculture and money, a 
new world was truly “called into existence” 
October 4 to 6, 1927. 
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Canadian Flag presented to the Capital District last year by the Vancouver, B. C., club. 


Reanoke, custodian of the flag during the present year, delivered it to the Wilmington, 
Delaware, club at the Capital District Convention, October 20-22 at Wilmington. 
Vaneouver has given similar flags to other districts. 


This eighth annual convention of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas District held under 
the direction and leadership of Governor 
John Hill, in the beautiful and well ap- 
Memorial Hall, was an orderly, 
purposeful and enthusiastic convention. 
Much good Kiwanis doctrine was implanted 
there by such men as International Trustees 
©. Samuel Cummings and Frank C. Smith, 
Governor John Hill and others, and the har- 
vest is bound to follow and reward the con- 
scientious labor of the men who took part in 
the proceedings and those who otherwise 
helped to make the convention worth while 
in spite of difficulties. 


pointed 


The weather had 
been adverse for several days. The Saint 
Louis cyclone came on the 28th of September 
rainfall throughout the section was 
general. High water, exceeding by eleven 
inches the record established last April, had 
flooded railroad tracks necessitating re-rout- 
ing of trains and making highways impas- 
sible for automobiles. But the sun came out 
October 4. Although trains were late the 
delegates and guests began to arrive and the 
convention went forward as per schedule. 

Sixty-five of the seventy-eight clubs in the 
district were represented by 168 delegates 
and delegates-at-large. There were 358 men 
and 188 ladies present, making a total of 
547: 

Reports of ofhcers and committee chairmen 
were interest at the sessions 
of the The district trustees, 
presidents and secretaries all had well at- 
tended instructive conferences. The 
model luncheon held in the spacious dining 
room of Memorial Hall was an inspiring af- 
fair presided over by Governor John Hill. 
The music was led by Ross Anderson, This 
session was concluded by the presentation of 
the Canadian flag to the Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas District by International Trustee 
Frank C. Smith on behalf of the Vancouver 
The Boys’ Band from Baxter Springs, 
the String Quartet from Manhattan, the 
Friendly Kiwanis Club from Wichita, and 
the Song Crew from Springfield, plus the 
midget dancers, Betty Salathiel and Jessie 
Strause, all helped to make play night an 
occasion to be remembered. 

The banquet on October 5 with Howard 


Chere were difhculties. 


and 


received with 


convention, 


and 


club. 


T. Hill acting as toastmaster and receiving 
the roast, Mr. Moyer, President of the In- 
dependence Rotary Club exhausting the 
world’s supply of new stories, John Hill 
quietly maintaining the dignity of Kiwanis 
governor, and Frank C. Smith, in his able 
manner, expounding Kiwanis doctrine until 
the microphone snapped and sputtered, has 
taken its place in history. 

The final scenes of the convention were 
enacted about 11:00 A.M. October 6. It 
was then that Howard T. Hill of Manhattan, 
Kansas, was unanimously elected Governor 
for 1928. He gives promise of being an able 
and “sparkling” executive. Assisted by such 
a cabinet of leading Kiwanis lights as T. J. 
Talbert, Columbia, Missouri; C. A. Searle, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Ben D. Reynolds, 
Joplin, Missouri; W. E. Babb, Girard, Kan- 
sas; Dale D. Gear, Topeka, Kansas; W. H. 
White, Hutchinson, Kansas; C. E. Faul- 
haber, Little Rock, Arkansas, Lieutenant 
Governors, and John P. Davidson, Treas- 
urer, Wichita, Kansas, it is believed that the 
future of Kiwanis in this district is in safe 
hands for another year. 


* * * 


Kentucky-T ennessee 
HE twenty-eight hundred and eighty- 
eight Kiwanians from the 58 clubs in the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District are jubilantly 
happy since the district convention held on 
October 10, 11 and 12 at Lexington, Ken- 


ie sci 


Fars tandaigly cttecter 


“Camp Kiwanis” built by the Kiwanis Club of Kirksville, Missouri, 
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tucky. The four hundred and thirty-two 
men and women who registered agreed that 
it was the best convention in the history of 
the district and all have returned to their 
homes eager to “Build.” 

The Lexington committees functioned in a 
most efhcient manner. The program was 
composed of brisk, lively talks by men who 
knew what they were talking about. The 
various reports from lieutenant governors 
and district committees were submitted on 
Monday afternoon and the convention prop- 
er opened Tuesday morning. ‘Throughout 
the entire convention the Lexington song 
birds, under the leadership of Overton 
Kemp, kept everyone in good humor. 

The following addresses were delivered: 
“Kiwanis,” International President Henry 
C. Heinz; “The District,” District Governor 
Boyd Ford; “The Greatest Task Before Ki- 
wanis,” J. Russell Hill, Middlesboro, Ken- 
tucky; “Travelling the Main Road,” Lieu- 
tenant Governor Fred Mutchler; “Efficient 
Board Meetings,” James E. Pearson, Jr., 
Louisville, Kentucky ; “Kiwanis,” Thomas B. 
Marshall, International Headquarters; “If 
Not Children, What?” Marvin F. Hay- 
good, Knoxville, Tennessee; “How to Select 
Committees,” Jerry Stone; “Selection and 
Classification of New Members,” Lieutenant 
Governor J. D. Jarvis; “Why Some Secre- 
taries Are Indifferent to Their Duties,” Dis- 
trict Secretary Harper Gatton; “How Ki- 
wanis Unites a District,” Charles C. Gilbert, 
Nashville, Tennessee; “What Is Kiwanis?” 
Past District Governor S. J. McCallie. 

On Tuesday afternoon all delegates and 
visitors were invited to visit the Shriners’ 
Crippled Children’s Hospital. The Ki- 
wanians were glad to take advantage of this 
opportunity to see the wonderful work which 
is being done for the little twisted backs and 
legs. The ladies were entertained with re- 
ceptions, theatre parties, luncheons, golf, and 
bridge. At the conclusion of the program a 
tour of the famous Blue Grass country was 
enjoyed by hundreds. 

The presence of International President 
Henry C. Heinz was an inspiration to all. 
One of the outstanding addresses at the con- 
vention was made by T. Russell Hill. of 
Middlesboro, Kentucky, on the subject “The 
Greatest Task Before Kiwanis.” This ad- 
dress which was delivered in a most elo- 
quent manner stressed the danger of com- 
munism and radicalism. Another splendid 
address was delivered by Dr. A. D. Harmon, 
President of Transylvania College of Lex- 
ington who spoke on the attitude of the 
European countries toward the United States. 

District Secretary Harper Gatton’s report 


fer the Boy Scouts. 























THE 


indicated that three new clubs had been 
added to the district this year; that the at- 
tendance in the district for the first nine 
months of the year was 67 per cent—an im- 
provement of 6 per cent over last year. The 
lieutenant governors have been hard at work 
and most of the 58 clubs have had official 
visits during the year. 

The following officers were elected for 
1928: Governor: J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville, 


Kentucky. Lieutenant Governors: Everett 
J. Beers, Winchester, Kentucky; J. W. 
Bradner, Middlesboro, Kentucky; Fred 


Mutchler, Bowling Green, Kentucky; Rum- 
sey Js. Taylor, Princeton, Kentucky; J. Al. 
Keefe, Memphis, Tennessee; Jack Sels- 
meyer, Clarksville, Tennessee; R. E. Bar- 
clay, Copperhill, Tennessee ; Clyde B. Emert, 
Maryville, Tennessee. Treasurer: R. Ed- 
ward Samuels, Pineville, Kentucky. Secre- 
tary: Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky. : 

Nashville, Tennessee, was recommended 
for the 1928 convention. 


* * * 


Ohio 


HE Ohio District Convention at Cincin- 

nati on October 3, 4, and 5 was notable 
for its inspirational, informative and enter- 
tainment features. Graced by the presence of 
International President and Mrs. Henry C, 
Heinz, Roe Fulkerson, Governor Carl Endi- 
cott of the Indiana District, Hon. Tandy 
Ellis, Jules Brazil and other visitors of 
prominence, it made a real contribution to 
the advancement of the Ohio District now 
comprising 116 clubs. 

District Governor Howard S. Smith pre- 
sented the report of his stewardship which 
was conceded by all to be the banner year 
in Ohio Kiwanis history. The governor has 
attended every inter-club meeting of which 
thirty-six were held, and in ‘addition he 
visited most of the individual clubs and pre- 
sented. charters to the new ones. 

The lieutenant governors presided at con- 
ferences on the following subjects: Kiwanis 
Education, Business Standards, Under- 
Privileged Child, Inter-Club Relations, Pub- 
lic Affairs, Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment, Agriculture, Kiwanis Efficiency, and 
Strengthening of Clubs and Kiwanis Pro- 
motion, 

The reports of the nine lieutenant gover- 
nors and the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees showed that the district is in a 
flourishing condition—that it is a great 
sphere of civic influence to assist the un- 
fortunate, to promote those physical improve- 
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One hundred fifteen boys attended Camp Morehead sponsored by the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Raymond,. South Bend and lIlwaco-Long Beach, Washington. 


ments that insure comfortable and hygienic 
living, to encourage an active participation 
in governmental affairs, to further the 
aesthetic character of the community and 
to inspire patriotism and education. In- 
formative discussion followed the reports at 
each conference. The report submitted by 
District Secretary Pete Land showed that he 
has rendered valuable assistance to the other 
district officers and committees. The district 
is indebted to him for his fine counsel and 
diligent and excellent work during the year. 

International President Henry C. Heinz 
rendered valuable assistance at the various 
conferences. His address on “Kiwanis,” de- 
livered at the Tuesday luncheon and broad- 
cast from Station WSAI was a masterpiece. 
International Trustee Russell C. Heddleston 
presided at this meeting. 
President Heinz presented the Ohio District 
with a beautiful Canadian Flag on behalf of 
the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B. C. This 
was graciously accepted by District Gover- 
nor Smith on behalf of the district. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session the con- 
vention was privileged to hear District Gov- 
ernor Carl E. Endicott who delivered an 
inspirational address which greeted 
with enthusiasm. 

The Governor’s Ball on the Roof Garden 
of the Hotel Gibson was an ideal Kiwanis 
gathering, over 1200 Kiwanians and their 
ladies attending. Roe Fulkerson 
principal speaker and the musical numbers 


On this occasion 


was 


was the 











Some of the farmers who attended a short course on dairying and poultry raising promoted 
by the Kiwanis Club of Huntingburg, Indiana. 


were contributed by Jules Brazil, Daniel 
Beddoe, the Sidney Quartet and the Orpheus 
Club of Cincinnati. President Dan D. 
Miller of the Cincinnati club presided and 
the program was broadcast over Station 
WSAI. Governor Smith was presented with 
a platinum watch by Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Wilby G. Hyde on behalf of the dis- 
trict. 

The following officers for 1928 were 
elected at the Wednesday morning session: 
District Governor, Clarence E. Fox, Berea. 
Lieutenant Governors: E. A. Siferd, Lima, 
Raymond E. Kerr, Troy, R. I. Bartlett, Fre- 
mont, J. J. Phillips, Lancaster, Albert B. 
Barber, East Cleveland, Fred W. Witter, 
Canton, Dr. A. L. Chamberlain, Painesville, 
Ira F. Mellinger, Leetonia, Judge A. A. 
Schramm, Marietta. District Secretary Pete 
Land of Akron and Treasurer A. B. Camp- 
field of Niles, were re-elected. Cleveland 
was recommended as the 1928 convention 
city. 

Splendid publicity was given the conven- 
tion by the press, and both Pathe and Para- 
mount News featured it in motion pictures. 

The Cincinnati club, one of the oldest in 
Kiwanis International, was an excellent host 
and nothing was left undone for the pleasure 
and comfort of the guests. 


* * * 


Southwest 


ISTRICT Governor H. F. Robinson pre- 
sided at the Southwest District Conven- 
tion held at Santa Fe, New Mexico, October 
14-15. Following the invocation which was 
offered by Rev. David Reiter of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, A. W. Beckner, song leader, 
led the convention in Kiwanis singing. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by Miss Clara 
Olson, private secretary of Governor Dillon, 
James C. McConvery, Santa Fe Kiwanian 
and spokesman for the Mayor, the City 
Council and the Chamber of Commerce, 
Judge E. R. Wright, past president of the 
Santa Fe Rotary club and Cecil McIntosh, 
president of the Santa Fe Lions club. 
In his address District Governor Robinson 
presented a report of his activities as dis- 
trict governor. He emphasized the spiritual 





‘Forestry and Con- 
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objectives in Kiwanis, calling attention to 
the need for Kiwanis education. Reports 
were also submitted by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors J. B. Savage of Roswell, New Mexico, 
W. P. Sims, Phoenix, Arizona, Fred W. 
Nichols, Las Vegas, New Mexico, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Rufus C. Baker, Albuquer- 
que. 

George J. Weber of Albuquerque de- 
livered a brief memorial address in honor 
of Lieutenant Governor George Fletcher, 
deceased, and other Kiwanians of the district 
who have died during the year. Pontus H. 
Ross of Tucson, chairman of the district 
Committee on Agriculture, addressed the 
convention on “Kiwanis and the Farmer.” 
He pointed out that agriculture has a social 
av well as an economic significance. 

Ihe deiegates met for their Friday noon 
luncheon at the De Varges Hotel, with 
Walter W. Knorpp, president of the Phoenix 
club, presiding. The hour was spent in 
fellowship and song and was greatly en- 
joved by all. In the afternoon the delegates 
motored to the San Juan Indian Pueblo 
where, through the courtesy of Kiwanian 
Robert P. Rueth of the Santa Fe club, an 
Indian dance had been arranged. Pre- 
ceding the dance, Lansing Bloom, Santa 
Fe Kiwanian, gave a brief address on 
the history of the Pueblo and Indian dances 
Ihe Indians gave the Buf- 
falo and Hoop dances to the great delight 
of those present. Following the dance the 
delegates were invited to the Rueth home 
where a delightful tea was served by Mrs. 
Rueth assisted by the Santa Fe Kiwanis 


and customs. 


ladies. 

The evening meeting was held in the 
auditorium of the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
The first part of the program was given 
over to a musical program, provided by local 
and visiting talent. The second part of the 
program consisted of a very clever “Fiesta 
Follies Music Revue” given by the Santa Fe 
Kiwanians. 

On Saturday morning Philip S. Donnell of 
Albuquerque presented a paper _ on 
“Kiwanis and the 
Boy” urging Kiwan- 
ians to give personal 
as well as dollar 
service to the boy. 
Committee reports 
were submitted by H. 
Ross of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, 
H. C. Fordyce, Busi- 
ness Standards, E. E. 
Johnson, Inter-Club 
Relations, Rev. 
George Andrews, Ki- 
wanis Education and 
Frank C. W. Pooler, 


servation, 

Through the cour- 
tesy of the Las Vegas 
club, Mr. Gustlin, 
nationally known 
concert pianist was 
introduced and aft- 
er a brief address on 
the American opera, 
rendered an aria 
from “Alglala” one 
of the most recent 
and best known of 
American operas. 


KIWANIS 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
various conferences dealing with club prob- 
lems and activities and elections. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: District Gover- 
nor W. J. R. Sims, Phoenix. Lieutenant 
Governors: R. O. Barrett, Prescott, L. S. 
Wilson, Raton, Roy H. Smith, Tucumcari. 
By unanimous vote Phoenix was selected as 
the convention city for 1928. 

Judge Howard L. Bickley of the Santa Fe 
club presided at the evening banquet held in 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral. A musical and 
good fellowship program was provided 
which was followed by an address by In- 
ternational Trustee Charles Rinehart. The 
delegates and guests then retired to the 
Auditorium where a concert was rendered 
by the Santa Fe Conquistodores Band and a 
varied musical program enjoyed. This was 
followed by the Governor’s Ball in the 
Cathedral Room where the remainder of 
the evening was spent in dancing. 

The resolutions adopted at the convention 
urged that each club in the district adopt and 
stress some phase of under-privileged child 
work for the ensuing year; that the clubs 
display both the United States and Canadian 
flags at their meeting places; that the clubs 
take active part in urging a fuller use of 
the franchise not only by Kiwanians but also 
by citizens of their respective communities; 
that the clubs give greater study to the ques- 
tion of agriculture and livestock raising un- 
der the objective of greater coéperation be- 
tween farmer and city man; that a city plan- 
ning committee be appointed to encourage 
and assist such clubs as choose to take up 
this activity. 

* * * 


Michigan 


HE Michigan District Convention held at 

Battle Creek, October 5 and 6, has passed 
as one of the outstanding gatherings in the 
history of the district. It was a convention 
of great value from the standpoint of Ki- 
wanis education. A feeling of good fellow- 
ship was manifest throughout the two days. 


“Ry 
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Each of the forty-one clubs of the district 
was represented at the convention. One 
hundred and sixteen elected delegates and 
trustees, two past governors, four lieuten- 
ant governors, the governor and the district 
secretary, qualified with the Committee on 
Credentials. More than 1,000 Michigan Ki- 
wanians and their wives attended. The 
following International officers were present: 
International President Henry C. Heinz; 
Vice President Fred Page Higgins; Inter- 
national Trustees Walter A. Campbell and 
Michael A. Gorman, and _ International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. District 
Governor Lewis C. Reimann presided at all 
business sessions. 

The community singing was directed by 
Frederick W. Carberry, Milwaukee. ‘The 
convention arrangements were complete in 
every detail. Nothing was omitted that 
might tend to increase the pleasure of con- 
vention visitors. The final banquet at the 
Union Building of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium was a most spectacular sight. 

Lieutenant Governor Archie N. Case of 
Jackson will be governor of the Michigan 
District in 1928 to succeed Lewis C. Rei- 
mann. “I am your servant in 1928,” said 
Governor-Elect Case in his message to the 
convention given at the final banquet session 
when introduced to the 1,300 who packed 
the Sanitarium Union Building. He warned 
the lieutenant governors that a great share 
of work of the district would be expected of 
them. 

The lieutenant governors for the com- 
ing year, elected by the convention after 
being nominated in divisional caucuses are: 
Dr. Gerald A. Wilson, Detroit Northwest; 
L. C. Mohr, South Haven; George C. 
Blickle, Grand Rapids; Harry B. Black, 
Flint; Lynn A. Wright, Hillsdale; George 
Millage, Ypsilanti. The 1928 convention 
will be held in Benton Harbor and Saint 
Joseph, the sister cities of Berrien County. 

The Michigan District increased its activi- 
ties fully 100 per cent in under-privileged 
child work during the last year, and the 
report of the Com- 
mittee on  Under- 
Privileged Child 
showed that more 
than $60,000 had 
been spent for child 











Kiwanians in cowboy regalia represented the Lakeview, Chicago, Kiwanis club at the Ilinois- 
Eastern Iowa District Convention held at Champaign, Illinois, October 10-11-12. 


welfare during the 
year. 

Annual dues are to 
be $1.50 per member 
per annum. The 
convention at Battle 
Creek approved a 
recommendation o f 
the Committee on 
Laws and Regula- 
tions that the consti- 
tution of the district 
be amended to _ in- 
crease the dues from 
$1.25 a year to $1.50 
Of this $1.50, twenty- 
five cents is to be 
used for publishing 
The Michigan Buila- 
er. 

Hon. Herbert 
Wheeler of the 
United States De- 
partment of Agricul- 
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ture, Forestry Service, delivered a very 
interesting illustrated lecture at the Wednes- 
day night session. He urged use by Kiwan- 
ians of Michigan of the 23,750,000 acres of 
waste land for the development of state 
forests. International President Heinz gave 
a very interesting talk at the closing 
banquet of the convention. The Kiwanis 
Club of Vancouver presented a Canadian 
flag to the Michigan 
District. Interna- 
tional Vice President 
Fred Page Higgins 
made the _ presenta- 
tion with a few well 
chosen remarks. 


* *# 


I//inots- 
Eastern lowa 


HE Illinois-East- 

ern lowa District 
Convention held at 
Champaign, Illinois, 
October 10-12 was 
one of the most con- 
structive and success- 
ful conventions that 
has ever been held 
in this district, for 
which credit is due 
President A. C. Cal- 
len of the Cham- 
paign club, Mayor 
George B. Franks as 


each of these conferences the duties and 
problems relative to the various offices were 
discussed, which resulted in a better under- 
standing of the many phases of Kiwanis 
work. It was indeed gratifying to view 


the attendance, enthusiasm and eagerness to 

learn that prevailed at these conferences. 
At the business sessions on Tuesday and 

Wednesday 


the district officers and 
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Spaeth, Assistant International Secretary 
George W. Kimball and Kiwanian Fred 
High of Chicago. 

The Governor’s Banquet on Wednesday 
night was unusually successful. At this 
banquet the Englewood club, through its 
President, Raymond Blunt, was awarded the 
Elliott Efficiency Trophy for the third suc- 
cessive time. Elmwood was awarded the 
Attendancy 
of the district for the 
fourth 
time. 

These are accom- 
plishments of which 
Englewood and Elm- 
wood have just rea- 
son to be proud. The 
following officers 
were elected as the 
district leaders for 
1928: Governor: 
Kaywin Kennedy, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
Treasurer: Emil A. 
W. Johnson, Albany 
Park, Chicago. Lieu- 
tenant Governors: Ed 
Schoenenberger, 
Lake View, Chicago; 
Samuel Bosley, Logan 
Square, Chicago; 
George W. Fleming, 
Hyde Park, Chicago; 
George M. Bennett, 
Rockford, Illinois; 
Wm. F. Strong, Dix- 


Trophy 


successive 


convention chairman, on, Illinois; Dr. C. 
the various commit- Paul White, Kewa- 
tees, and the entire nee, Illinois; Wm. H. 
membership. T e+ One of the popular customs in Ocean City, New Jersey, which is observed by the residents is the sing- Woods Monmouth 
how. haw rorked ing of carols on Christmas Eve. Business is suspended from 8:00 to 8:30 P. M. each Christmas Eve 5 wee ’ ’ i 
they lave worke as the townsfolk and residents of nearby communities gather about the City Hall to rejoice in the Illinois; George Rin- 
unceasingly for the occasion. This custom was originated by the Kiwanis club. The above picture shows Kiwanians P28 ™ 

a B ia d and their families singing from the steps of the City Hall. kenberger, W ashing 
entertainment an ton, Iowa; A. C. Cal- 


comfort of their guests cannot be doubted, in 
that every Kiwanian and lady at the con- 
vention went home with a feeling of entire 
satisfaction and joy. Their welcome was 
sincere. Their hospitality unexcelled. 
Monday was pre-convention day, devoted 
to a golf tournament and other sports, fol- 
lowed in the evening by a “Get-together 
dinner,” presided over by District Secretary 
Clyde I. Backus. The hall was filled to 
capacity and many had to be turned away 
because of failure to purchase tickets in ad- 
vance of the dinner and unexpected crowd. 
After dinner there was a district trustees’ 
meeting presided over by Henry Waterman 
of Geneseo. At this occasion the duties of 
the district trustee were explained by Past 
Governor Dan Wentworth who took for his 
topic “As a Member of the Club Board of 
Directors’; International Trustee and Past 
Governor Horace W. McDavid “As a Mem- 
ber of the District Board of Trustees’; 
Past Governor George Shurtleff “As to 
Sponsoring”; and “Reminiscences of a Past 
International President and about District 
Trustees” by the first Governor of the dis- 
trict and Past International President Victor 
M. Johnson. A business meeting followed, 
with District Governor Hammond presiding. 
Separate conferences were held for the 
presidents, presided over by Harvey M. 
Solenberger, of Springfield, secretaries, pre- 
sided over by Willard K. Lasher of Wood- 
lawn, Chicago, and an open forum for lay 
members. was held under the leadership of 
Immediate Past Governor Nic LeGrand. At 


committee chairmen gave their reports. 

The Hon. Mayor Wm. Hale Thompson of 
Chicago was the principal speaker and gave 
a most inspiring message on “The Deep 
Waterway.” For this session the convention 
adjourned to the Virginia Theatre to take 
care of the large crowd. 

Governor Car! E. Endicott of the Indiana 
District touched the very heart of his audi- 
ence with his splendid address, “The Chal- 
lenge of Kiwanis.” 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Music, discussed 
“Words and Music” and “The Common 
Sense of Music.” 

And Jules Brazil—“Jewels of Brilliancy” 
was there with his originality and entertain- 
ment. 

Never in the life of the district 
much music intermingled with the business 
of the convention. ‘The Decatur Quartet, 
the Harvey Quartet, the Paxton Quartet, 
the Washington Quartet, the Lake Forest 
Glee Club, the Elgin Duet, the Streator High 
School Band, and Cairo’s Song Bird—Mrs. 
Clarence L. Keaton—contributed to the suc- 
cess of the convention. 

The luncheons on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day were crowded to capacity and the pro- 
grams were most enjoyable. Kaywin Ken- 
nedy, Governor-Elect from Bloomington, and 
Mayor Richard N. Howes of Clinton, Iowa, 
presided most ably. The delegates were 
favored with outstanding addresses by In- 
ternational Trustee Michael A. Gorman, In- 
ternational Music Chairman Dr, Sigmund 


was so 


len, Urbana, Illinois, 
and C. S. Congers, Carmi, Illinois. 
Waukegan, Illinois, was the choice of the 


convention as the 1928 district convention 
city. 
6 4-4 
: - 
Georgia 


NDOUBTEDLY the most enthusiastic, 

interesting, and the largest attended 
convention in the history of the Georgia 
District was held in Brunswick, October 
19, 20 and 21, with District Governor 
Arthur L. Brooke presiding. 

Among the distinguished visiting Ki- 
wanians who made eloquent and appropri- 
ate Kiwanis addresses were United States 
Senator Walter F. George, member of the 
Vienna, Georgia, Kiwanis club, Internation- 
al Trustee..Frank C. Smith, International 
President Henry C. Heinz, International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker and District 
Governor Brooke. The singing was led by 
Harry T. Adams, trustee of the Atlanta 
club. Immediate Past Governor Harry D. 
Reed of Waycross was tied up with a mur- 
der jury in one of his superior courts and 
was not able to be present to respond to the 
cordial address of welcome delivered by 
Hon. C. M. Peddicord, Mayor of Brunswick. 
His place on the program was most admir- 
ably filled by Kiwanian Ben Gibbs of Jesup. 
However, Judge Reed arrived the second 
day and delivered one of his fine orations. 
District Treasurer B. R. Adams made his 
report as did District Secretary Frank T. 
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The remainder of the business 
programs were carried out as 
scheduled. The Governor’s report showed 
that two new clubs had been added to the 
Georgia Kiwanis roster. The lieutenant 
governors and committee chairmen also sub- 
mitted complete reports, Credit for the large 
attendance is extended to Kiwanian Jack 
Williams of Waycross who handled the pub- 
licity. 

President Heinz stressed the importance of 
trustees and it is believed that it met with a 
most hearty response and that the year 1928 
will demonstrate that fact. 

International Secretary Parker urged that 
Kiwanis clubs in agricultural communities, 


Reynolds. 


and social 


particularly those whose crops mature and 
demand attention during the summer months, 
should make it a rule to suspend their meet- 
ings in order that when the crops have been 
gathered and marketed they could revive 
their clubs with much better success. Secre- 
tary Parker also emphasized the fact that 
twenty-nine clubs of the Georgia District 
had not revised their by-laws since the Den- 
Convention. The incoming Georgia 
district oficers have taken all these matters 
under careful consideration and pians will 


ver 


be worked out before January to have all 
these things perfected by the January meet- 
ing of the district board of trustees. 

Among the delightful social affairs was 
the Kiwanis at the Oglethorpe 
Hotel on the 2oth; President’s and Secre- 
taries’ breakfasts, and Governor’s Ball on 
Glynn Isle. 

A shore dinner was one of the features of 
the convention greatly enjoyed by all, and 
especially those who do not often have the 
opportunity to attend such an affair. 
would be 


luncheon 


No account of this convention 
complete without the most complimentary 
reference to the various social affairs ten- 
dered the ladies of the convention by the 
wives of Brunswick Kiwanians. One of 
the most appreciated affairs of the entire 
convention was the complimentary luncheon 
tendered the delegates by the Rotary club. 

The City of Brunswick, her hotels, streets 
and theatres were very appropriately dec- 
orated for the occasion. It was greatly to 
the credit of the Kiwanians in attendance 
to note their faithful and regular attendance 


at the convention sessions. Hon. W. L. 


Harwell, lieutenant governor of the South- 
ern Division, whose home is in Brunswick, 
part in 


deserves much credit for his 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba, Kiwanians extending hands of welcome to the United States. 


A number of 


welcome signs have been erected by the Kiwanis club along the international road from Winnipeg 
to the international border. 


making the convention the success it was. 

The convention voted to increase the an- 
nual dues fifty cents in order to properly 
finance district conventions. 

The following were unanimously rec- 
ommended and elected: Governor: O. A. 
Pound, Jackson. Lieutenant Governors: M. 
P. Pope, Washington, Jere M. Pound, 
Athens, Ben S. Gibbs, Jesup, John B. Guer- 
ry, Montezuma and Rev. M. L. Lawson, 


Dawson. ° Secretary: Frank T. Reynolds, 
Atlanta. Treasurer: W. L. Harwell, Bruns- 
wick. 


The convention decided to leave the mat- 
ter of the 1928 convention city to the execu- 
tive committee at its January meeting. 


* x * 
Pennsylvania 
HE tenth annual convention of the 


Pennsylvania District was held at York, 
Pennsylvania, October 10-14. 

The entire first day was given over to the 
renewing of old friendships and old feuds 
on the golf course at the York Country Club, 
and the official reception in the evening. 
Dr. Crawford of the Tyrone club displayed 
his usual efficiency at handling all the other 
players on the course and again won the 
Governor’s Cup. Kiwanian Crawford has 
won every district convention trophy. Penn- 
sylvania is now in a position to issue a 
challenge at golf to any other district and 
Dr. Crawford will be its representative. 








Fellowing out its program ef personal service to the u 
t 


bey, the Kiwanians of Comp- 


nder-privileged 
on, California, entertain their little brothers twice a year at luncheon. 


The official reception was held in the eve- 
ning. In the receiving line were the district 
officers and their wives and the International 
representatives, International Trustee J. 
Randall Caton and International Secretary, 
Fred C. W. Parker. After all visiting Ki- 
wanians and their ladies had the opportunity 
to meet the galaxy of officialdom, there was 
a grand march and dancing. 

At the district dinner on Tuesday evening 
the trophies for attendance and efficiency 
were awarded; the latter by Chairman 
George W. Zeigler, the donor of the trophies. 
The time of the convention coincided with 
York’s Sesqui-Centennial Ceremony and the 
convention had the pleasure of having as 
its guest Ex-Lord Mayor Brown of York, 
England. 

The speaker at the dinner was Roe Fulker- 
son. Space will not permit going into details 
about Roe’s remarks. He has a few pages 
of this Magazine to himself anyway. But 
it was up to Roe’s standard, sparkling with 
wit; he has his audience almost literally in 
the hollow of his hand and a real honest- 
to-goodness exposition of the thing Kiwanis 
really is. Mrs. Fulkerson accompanied Roe 
and won a prize, which caused Roe some 
financial embarrassment, for the reason that 
Mrs. Fulkerson was so pleased she insisted 
upon Roe getting more of the material she 
had won. 

At noon on both Tuesday and Wednesday 
the luncheons were in charge of the York 
club. The York club did its job here as 
elsewhere so well that attempts to compli- 
ment it are inadequate. President Wogan 
presided Tuesday and the speaker 
Congressman Connery of Massachusetts. 
Chairman Beitzel presided Wednesday, and 
the Secretary of the York Chamber of Com- 
merce was the speaker. One of the 
town boosts ever uttered was the effort of 
this efficient secretary. 

Fellowship was the keynote of the district 
ball on Wednesday evening. On Thursday 
a number of the delegates took advantage 
of the proximity of the Gettysburg Battle- 
field to go over this American shrine. 

All ladies present were enthusiastic about 
the lawn party at the Terry House, the 
luncheons and bridge parties at the York and 
Hanover Country Clubs, and the trip to the 
York Water Works Plant. At no convention 
of the district was there more unanimity 
among the ladies in commendation of the 
program for their entertainment. 


was 


best 
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A fire and friction contest was a part of the Boy Scout Field Day program spensored by the 


Kiwanis Club of North Hollywood, California. 


It is proposed to make this celebration an 


annual event. 


The business sessions of the convention 
were outstanding in one particular. There 
were no set addresses, inspirational, or 
otherwise. The convention talked “shop” 
all the time. Not a single thing but Ki- 
wanis activity in the Pennsylvania District 
was discussed. The lieutenant governors 
and the district committee chairmen con- 
ducted the conferences, the former summar- 
izing the work in the respective divisions 
and the latter the respective activities under 
their supervision throughout the district. 
At this writing the proceedings of the ses- 
sions are not available and so it is not quite 
justifiable to select the reports of any one 
or few in a large number all equally worthy 
of commendation, but to avoid possible 
criticism several reports making an indi- 
vidual appeal are pointed out. Inter-club 
meetings: A 1oo per cent record in this 
activity under the splendid leadership of J. 
Len Keck, the district chairman. Agricul- 
ture: Pennsylvania is fortunate in having 
at the head of this work Mickey McDowell, 
now a member of the International Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The record of the 
clubs as brought out in McDowell’s forum 
is one of which he and the district as well 
as the clubs may be proud. There has been 
a fine increase in the interest taken in this 
work, both in the clubs of the large cities 
and the small towns. Under-privileged 
child: Pennsylvania District boasts of roo 
per cent functioning in this work. Time nor 
space permits a fair presentation of this 
objective as followed out in the district. 
Under the leadership of Kiwanian Dr. John 
T. McDonald, the program in the Penn- 
svlvania was developed to an extent that 
reflects credit on all clubs and the lieu- 
tenant governors. Over $150,000 was raised 
and spent in the district on this work. This 
sum is in addition to the regular revenues 
of the clubs. Over 1500 individual kiddies 
received individual attention from _ indi- 
vidual Kiwanians. The personal service 
work comprehended under the last state- 
ment is the enthusiastic response to the 
challenge of individual effort rather than 
check service. Pennsylvania subscribes fully 
to that program. 

The convention unanimously voted that 
such a program as presented was to be pre- 
ferred to one where speeches had a place and 
judging from the reaction in the district 
among the clubs the convention went to 


the clubs and permeated among the member- 
ship generally as no other convention in 
this district has done. 

International Trustee Caton and Inter- 
national Secretary Parker spoke to the con- 
vention summarizing their impressions and 
making concrete suggestions for further im- 
provement in the work of the clubs. 

The new officers elected were: 
nor: Homer H. Swaney, Beaver Falls. Lieu- 
tenant Governors: Oran A. Pressel, War- 
ren; Leonard B. Keck, Greensburg; J. Bel- 
mont Mosser, St. Marys; S. Curtis Yocum, 
Shamokin; Jacob C. Fisher, Norristown; 
James A. Logan, McKeesport; Charles S. 
Donley, Pittsburgh; Sam M. Irwin, Altoona; 
Chauncey D. Bond, York; William M. Dyatt, 


Gover- 


Hazelton. Secretary: John S. Wells, New 
Brighton. Treasurer: Leonard L. Lewis, 
Lancaster. 


Uniontown was recommended as the 1928 
convention city. 
* * os 


(Capital 

T HE ninth annual convention of the 
Capital District held in Wilmington, 
Delaware, October 20-22, was declared by 
all in attendance to have been a most suc- 
cessful convention—constructive, progressive 

and enjoyable to the highest degree. 
The registration showed a total attendance 
of 7o1—395 men and 306 ladies. Forty-two 
of the 46 chartered clubs were represented 
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by 42 trustees and 62 delegates. All of the 
district offcers were present and Interna- 
tional was ably represented by International 
Trustees Russell C. Heddleston and Assist- 
ant Secretary George W. Kimball, Inter- 
national Headquarters, and also two un- 
official representatives, Trustee J. Randall 
Caton, Jr., and Roe Fulkerson, Editorial 
writer for The Kiwanis Magazine. 

In addition to three splendid 
sessions there was a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees and two fine conferences, presi- 
dents and secretaries, for the discussion of 


business 


problems of these offices. District Gover- 
nor Russell S. Perkinson presided over the 
convention sessions; the trustees’ meeting 


and the presidents’ conference were presided 
over by International Trustee J. Randall 
Caton and Past District Merle 
E. Towner, respectively. 

The following officers were elected for 
1928: Governor, Robert S. Kime, Salem, 
Virginia. Lieutenant Governors: William 
A. Staving, Wilmington, Delaware; J. R. 
Adams, Victoria, Virginia; P. Hill Tucker, 
Roanoke, Virginia; Thomas Newman, New- 
port News, Virginia; Will G. Hardy, Win- 
chester, Virginia. Secretary-Treasurer: 
Robert E. Turner, re-elected. 

The and 
chairmen were printed and distributed for 


Governor 


reports of ofhicers committee 
the convenience of delegates, thereby con- 
serving the time of the convention for con- 
structive comment and discussion. All clubs 
in the district were reported as functioning 
satisfactorily and in good standing with 
district and International and the treasurer’s 
report showed the district to be in a satisfac- 
tory financial condition. 

Committee reports indicated a vast amount 
of splendid service in the promotion of Ki- 
wanis ideals and objectives, especially in 
behalf of under-privileged children. Active 
clinic work was reported throughout the dis- 
trict. In addition to the direct expenditure 
of more than $30,000 a vast amount of time 
had been given in service, professional and 
otherwise, and the indirect expenditures 
were considerable. The inter-club committees 
throughout the district had been especially 
active and the fellowship fine in every 
division. Each lieutenant governor made a 
splendid report as to this feature. 

At the trustees’ meeting a change was 
made in the district by-laws, whereby the 
expense of trustees’ meetings will be divided 
between the clubs on a per capita basis 
instead of being borne equally by the clubs. 
In other words, hereafter a club of 100 mem- 





Clearwater, Florida, Kiwanians who teok part in the inter-club good will motorcade. 
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bers will pay twice as much as a club of 
only 50. This amendment had the support 
of all the clubs, big as well as little. Changes 
were made in the names and duties of some 
of the committees to conform to those of 
International. Another change was in the 
time in which invitations must be presented 
by clubs desiring to act as host city to the 
annual convention, changing the date from 
May to August. 

Standard form of by-laws and district 
sponsoring were fully discussed as were such 
subjects as board meetings, functioning of 
committees, education of new members, 
efhciency and attendance contests, turnover, 
club and child 
work. 

Three cups as attendance trophies were 
presented, one in each class, arranged accord- 
Cumberland 
won in Class A, with 81 per cent; Peters- 
burg in Class B, with 96.9 per cent and 
Hopewell in Class C, with 99.4 per cent. 

Ihe district loving cup which had been 
from Havre de Grace also 
Jules Brazil was in charge 
of convention music and “pep” and many 
splendid features were injected. 


finances under-privileged 


ing to the size of the clubs. 


brought was 


on exhibition. 


An inter-club Kiwanis educational meet- 
ing in Division I, Capital District, was 
held at Washington, November 18. The 
meeting, called to order by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Harry G. Kimball, found 97 present, 
50 members of the Washington club, and 
47 from other clubs in the district, includ- 
ing Alexandria, Fredericksburg and Manas- 
Virginia; Baltimore, Frederick and 
Hagerstown, Maryland; and Wilmington 
Seaford, Delaware. Cumberland and 
Havre de Grace, the other two clubs in 
the district were not represented. 

After a good dinner provided by Kiwan- 
ian Sam E. Donneville of the Washington 
Hotel, the presiding officer introduced Dr. 
John C, Palmer of the Washington club 
who took as his subject “Kiwanis Educa- 
tion.” Kiwanian Palmer gave his views 
on this topic, outlining in a forceful way 
a subject close to his heart. 

“In a recent Geographic Magazine,” Dr. 
Palmer said, “a picture showed long lines 
of stalls, 30,000 of them in a single center, 
where China’s scholars in the old era used 
to sit, day in and day out, trying to memo- 
rize classics and so qualify as scholars, and 
secure their place in the civil service. But 
those stalls are now deserted and desolate 
in their ruins. Even unchangeable China 
has learned that education not in 
pouring in and cramming down; but in 
drawing out, cultivating, amplifying a man’s 
native powers, gifts and spirit. 

“Have you thought of what is the best 
part of the education a boy gets at college? 
He comes up there as green as grass; 
puffed up with pride like a pouter pigeon. 
He runs up against a little wholesome haz- 
ing; comes down to earth; goes through a 
few weeks of homesickness, that teaches 
him so that he will never forget how pre- 
cious are the loves and associations back 
home that before he regarded so lightly. 
Then he gets into the swing of things a 
little. down with the crowd each 


sas, 


and 


consists 


Goes 


afternoon to the football field to watch the 
practice and be part of the cheering section. 
Soon he forms some friendships; buckles 
into his work; gets to be a part of the 
campus life; sings the songs and first thing 
vou know the poetry of it all has gripped 
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him. He has the spirit of the college; he 
would give all he has for it; he would give 
his life rather than violate the code of 
honor. He has secured something that will 
hold him up to the mark all his life long. 
Kiwanis is an education: It is a soul dyna- 
mic building men into a_ better world 
through a fellowship of good cheer, business 
integrity, professional honor and tender 
sympathy.” 

Roe Fulkerson, following Dr. Palmer, il- 
lustrated his talk on “Kiwanis Education” 
by explaining the “New Jersey Plan.” He 
said that in a certain Kiwanis club in 
New Jersey no members had ever resigned 
and the only reason men ever left the 
club was due to death or moving out of 
town. When a business man is being con- 
sidered for membership in this club, he is 
visited by a committee of three who use 
every argument they can think of to per- 
suade him not to become a member of the 
club. If he stands up under all-of their 
objections they consider him eligible for 
membership. 

“The plan has worked with good suc- 
cess,” Mr. Fulkerson said, “and as a result 
the membership of the club is composed 
of active Kiwanians who have the best in- 
terests of the organization at heart. They 
have been educated in Kiwanis principles 
before they actually become members.” 

The following were present at the meet- 
ing: District Governor Russell S. Perkinson ; 
International Trustee J. Randall Caton; 
Lieutenant Governor Elect William A. Stav- 
ington of Wilmington; Immediate Past 
Governor Merle E. Towner; Past District 
Governors Claude H. Woodward and John 
J. Boobar. 

John J. Boobar, assisted by Roe Fulkerson, 
Mark Lansburgh and Max Walton, put on 
a stunt involving three candidates for mem- 
bership in Kiwanis that illustrated the 
thoughtfulness of men who come into the 
club. One candidate could not hear, another 
could not see, while the third could not feel. 
But all, on being told that an “over-ripe” 
egg would be smashed over each of their 
heads, showed a lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings from then on. It developed, how- 
ever, that the eggs were mere shells. 

The meeting was considered very much 
of a success and it is expected that similar 
meetings will be held in the future. 

* * * 


(California~-Nevada 

HE seventh annual convention of the 
California-Nevada District was held .in 
Hollywood, California, on November 3, 4 
and 5, with headquarters at the beautiful 
new Roosevelt Hotel. A special train from 
the northern section of the district was met 
by Kiwanians and their ladies from the 
Glendale club, presented with boutonnieres 

and taken in machines to headquarters. 
Thursday morning, November 3, the Dis- 


trict Golf Tournament was held at the 
Lakeside Country Club, followed by 
luncheon. During the afternoon, from one 


to three-thirty, four conferences were held: 
district trustees’, presided over by J. Warren 
Ayer, of Los Gatos; presidents’, presided 
over by Charles E. Millikan of Los Angeles; 
secretaries’, presided over by Walter Barber 
of Long Beach; and a general conference 
presided over by Donald B. Rice of Oakland. 
These conferences were very informal and 
invived open discussion of all problems. 
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Following the conferences all Kiwanians 
and ladies enjoyed a visit to the Christie 
Film Studios to see the filming of a picture. 
Thursday evening a delightful musical pro- 
gram was presented under the direction of 
Lieutenant-Governor Fred L. Porter of 
Hollywood. 

Friday and Saturday, November 4 and 
5, were given over to the convention proper. 
A few of the highlights of the program 
were: Community singing led by Hugo 
Kirchhofer and Fred L. Dye; inspirational 
addresses by International President Henry 
C. Heinz of Atlanta, District Governor 
Wendell C. Thomas of San Jose, Inter- 
national Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, 
Past District Governor A. Heber Winder of 
Riverside, Past District Governor Abe P. 
Leach of Oakland, International field repre- 
sentative Ernest Lucas; Lieutenant-Governor 
Irwin E. Farrar of Hemet; Past District 
Governor Leslie B. Henry of Pasadena; 
awarding of the district attendance tro- 
phies by Dr. Ernest G. Bashor of Los 
Angeles, Chairman ‘of the District Attend- 
ance, as follows: Gold Division, Los 
Angeles; Silver Division, Long Beach; Blue 
Division, North Hollywood; White Division, 
Benicia. 

The Travelling Bell was won by the 
Kiwanis Club of Las Vegas, Nevada, this 
club having had a 100 per cent representa- 
tion of its members who, together with a 
number of their ladies, travelled over three 
hundred miles to the convention city. Two 
other clubs in the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict also had a roo per cent representation 
of their members, namely the Kiwanis clubs 
of Hollywood and North Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 

The following officers were elected for 
1928: District Governor: William O. Har- 
ris, San Bernardino; District Secretary- 
Treasurer: Fred S. Kistemann, Oakland. 

Lieutenant-Governors: Charles E. Milli- 
kan, Los Angeles; Frank H. Boren, Oak- 
land; Herbert J. Penfield, Lankershim; 
Frank Wright, Whittier; Deg. H. Rowan, 
Visalia; A. Haven Smith, Redlands; Dr. 
Ney M. Salter, Williams; Dr. Allen K. 
McGrath, Sonoma; John W. Nielsen, San 
Luis Obispo Dr. Frank Burns, Pomona; H. 
W. Brewer, Jr., Escondido; J. Warren Ayer, 
Los Gatos. 

Sacramento, California, was unanimously 
chosen as the district convention city for 
1928. 

The entertainment features of the conven- 
tion were extremely delightful and in addi- 
tion to the trip to the studio and musical, in- 
cluded the district dinners which were fol- 
lewed by the Governor’s Ball given in honor 
of District Governor and Mrs. Wendell C. 
Thomas. The ladies were royally enter- 
tained at a fashion show and tea in honor of 
Mrs. Wendell Thomas on Friday afternoon 
and a delightful automobile drive on Satur- 
day. 

This was the largest convention ever held 
by the California-Nevada District. 


* #* # 


Carolinas 


IX hundred and fourteen Kiwanians and 

ladies were registered at the seventh 
annual convention of the Carolinas District 
held at Durham, North Carolina, October 
27-28. This was the largest and most success- 
ful convention ever held in the district. 
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International was represented by Inter- 
national Trustee J. Randall Caton, Jr., and 
Assistant Secretary George W. Kimball of 
International Headquarters who made in- 
teresting addresses at the banquet which was 
held on the 27th. 

An interesting feature of the convention 
was the presentation to the Carolinas Dis- 
trict of the Canadian Flag by International 
Trustee J. Randall Caton on behalf of 
the Vancouver club. 


Lieutenant Governor G. I. Hiller staged 
a large inter-club party at Lakeland in 
which clubs from his division participated. 
A golf tournament was one of the features 
of this affair which was brought to a close 
with a banquet at the Cleveland Heights 
Country Club, where a program of splendid 
music, stunts and some interesting addresses 
was given, 

Every week for the past two months the 
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oil well plant being installed there. 
Then the visiting Kiwanians proceeded to 
Lake Wales where that club showed them 
the things of interest from the roof garden of 
the Walesbuilt Hotel. They were also tak- 
en to see the new Bell Tower at Mountain 
Lake Park (a suburb of Lake Wales) being 
built by Edward Bok at a cost of $1,400,000 
and containing sixty-five bells, all with 
nightingale tones, ranging from six pounds 


to sixteen tons in 








Past District Gover- 
nor Alva M. Lump- 
kin received it on be- 
half of the Carolinas 
District. 

Interesting and in- 
structive group meet- 
ings of presidents, 
trustees, and_ secre- 
were held as 
also an open 
forum at which time 
many matters for the 
good of the organi- 
were dis- 


taries 
was 


zation 
cussed. 

Officers elected to 
serve the district for 
the coming year 
were: District Gov- 
ernor, Clarence R. 








weight. This tower, 
on the apex of Iron 
Mountain, is 210 feet 
in height, of 
frame construction, 
lined with coquina 
rock and faced with 
marble —certainly a 
monument to this dis- 
tinguished citizen 
who a few years ago 
was a penniless im- 


steel 


migrant, 
From Lake Wales 
the motorcade went 


to Auburndale where 
the club held an eve- 
ning meeting which 
was greatly enjoyed 
by everyone. Auburn- 
dale has the deserved 





Pugh, Elizabeth City, 


President Coolidge posed for this picture with members of the Scranton, Pennsylvannia, 


honor of having the 


North Carolina. Good Will Tour on the lawn of the White House. From left to right: Kiwanian C. Pinkney “singingest” club in 
. a) Jones, Chairman, Chamber of Commerce Program Committee; Kiwanian Bertram I, Samter, } etri T I 
Lieutenant Gover- Tour Executive Committee; Worthington Scranton, Chairman, Tour Reservations Committee ; the district. 1¢ 
nors: George Lvle E. F. Altemose; President Coolidge; Kiwanian Ralph A. Amerman, First Vice-President, night was spent at 

“ Scranton Chamber of Commerce; Thomas Murphy, Second Vice-President, Scranton Chamber . Pe 1 | 
J ones, Asheville, of Commerce; Martin P, Kennedy, General Chairman, Chamber of Commerce Tour; Raymond this point and the 
North Carolina; W. B. Gibbs, General Secretary, Scranton Chamber of Commerce; Kiwanian Wm. Morris, Jr. first stop the next 
Carey Dowd, Jr., morning was at 


Charlotte, North Carolina; J. U. Gunter, 
Sanford, North Carolina; Frank P. Spruill, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina; Paul M. 
MacMillan, Charleston, South Carolina; 
Alfester G. Furman, Jr., Greenville, South 
Carolina. Roderick H. McDonald, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, was unanimously re- 
elected secretary and treasurer for the com- 
ing year, a position he has held for several 
years. 

Greensboro, North Carolina, again won 
the attendance cup, and the Reidsville, North 
Carolina, club won the cup for club attend- 
ance. Division 11 won the cup for divisional 
attendance. 

The program for the ladies’ entertain- 
ment included a get-together meeting, lun- 
cheon at the Hope Valley Country Club, 
tea at the Home of Mrs. Victor S. Bryant, 
Jr., shopping and sightseeing tours. 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina, was 
recommended for the next convention city. 


* 2 * 
Florida 
HE Florida District has as one of its 
objectives this year: “Every club to hold 
at least four inter-club meetings” and during 
the past few months considerable activity 
has been displayed by the clubs along this 
line. 

All clubs of the Central Division under 
the leadership of Lieutenant Governor Ed. 
F. Lane of Sanford, held a basket picnic at 
Clermont. The families of the Kiwanians 
were included and the total attendance was 
about six hundred. Plenty of entertainment 
was furnished, baseball and dancing were 
especially indulged in, and a program of 
Kiwanis education was also featured in con- 
nection with the event. 


Tampa Kiwanis club, headed by its Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations has visited 
neighboring clubs. The T’ampans have pro- 
vided the program on each occasion which 
included selections by Mrs. Esther Dunham 
and Mrs. Edna Price, the two ladies who 
were so popular at Memphis where they 
were features of the International conven- 
tion. Talks on Kiwanis and citizenship have 
also been a part of Tampa’s program. 

In furtherance of its inter-club activities, 
the Kiwanis Club of Clearwater, Florida, 
inaugurated a new idea. In July, six autos, 
containing nineteen members left Clearwater 
for a three day inter-club good will motor- 
cade. Arrangements had been previously 
made with the Kiwanis clubs in western and 
central Florida to hold their meetings to 
correspond with the itinerary of the motor- 
cade. 

The first stop was made at Plant City. 
Here motorcycle police met the motorcade 
at the city limits and escorted them to the 
Plant Hotel where the club members were 
waiting. After refreshments were served 
the motorcade escorted by the police went on 
to Lakeland. At the city limits, the Lakeland 
police escorted them to the Cleveland 
Heights Country Club where the Lakeland 
club held its weekly meeting, presided over 
by Lieutenant Governor George I. Hiller. 
Three delegates from the Bartow Kiwanis 
club were at this meeting and escorted the 
party to Bartow. Bartow has fifty-four 
members—three acted as escort, fifty met the 
motorcade at the city limits and the one 
absent was in the hospital. The Bartow 
Kiwanians provided a watermelon lunch at 
Kissington Springs (four miles from 
Bartow) and showed the _ beauties of 
this resort as well as the new $200,000 


Haines City where the party was entertained 
by the Chamber of Commerce, there being 
no Kiwanis club. The next stop was at 
Kissimmee, where, prior to the noonday 
meeting of this club, the motorcade was en- 
tertained by a series of out-board motor boat 
races. Later a very enjoyable meeting was 
held. 

From Sanford, where the club had a very 
enjoyable meeting, the motorcade proceeded 
to Orlando where this club held an evening 
dinner meeting. The night was spent at 
Orlando and the next morning stops were 
made at Eustis and Leesburg. Ocala was 
reached by noon where the regular meeting 
was held. The visitors were also taken to 
Silver Springs where the beauties of those 
wonderful springs were seen through the 
glass bottomed boats. A delegation from 
Inverness was present at Ocala and they 
escorted the motorcade to Inverness where a 
delightful time was spent with this club. 
Then on to Brooksville for an enjoyable 
evening meeting after which the party re- 
turned to Clearwater. 

It was a strenuous three days’ trip but all 
the clubs visited expressed themselves to 
the effect that this motorcade had proven a 
very successful agency in developing a fine 
inter-club spirit. 

oa * # 


Pacific-Northwest 

hes the sponsorship of the University 

Kiwanis club of Seattle, a splendid new 
organization of Kiwanians has been effected 
at Ballard, Washington, a suburb of Seattle. 
Officers elected were President L. G. Stan- 
ton, Secretary Sol G. Angst, District Trus- 
tee John R. McCracken. This is the seventy- 
second club in the Pacific Northwest District. 
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All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs Dedicate Doughboy Monument on Armistice Day 


Mere than three theusand Kiwanians with their wives and families, as well as members of the National Guard and the High School R.O.T.C.,took part in the 

unveiling ceremonies, when a life-size Doughbey Menument, which had been erected by the nineteen clubs of Chicago, was officially presented to the Lin- 

coln Park Commissioners on Armistice Day. Each Chicago Kiwanian contributed $1.00 through his club to make this gift possible, and the monument, 

which is erected in Lincoln Park, Chicago, just south of the intersection of Sheridan Read and the Outer Drive, is a fitting tribute to the men and women who 
teck part in the World War. 

Dr. Themas A. Carter, Immediate Past President of the Chicago club, conceived the idea and was chairman of the committee which carried out the job. 
George W. Fleming, Hyde Park, chairman of the All-Chicage Kiwanis Clubs, made the opening address, after which he introduced Dr. F. P. Hammond, 
Gevernor of the Illinois-Easterm Iowa District. 

Celene! Clarence S. Chamberlin, Atlantic flyer, was alse present and spoke about the influence that the war had upen aviation. Mrs. Chamberlin and 
her mother were alxo intreduced, as was Fraulein Rasche, noted German aviatrix. Former Senator James Hamilton Lewis was the principal speaker, whose rep- 
utation as ene ef the greatest oraters of his day was sustained by the brilliant address he made, in which he emphasized not only the importance of what the 

deughbeys did in France, but the necessity for eternal vigilance in our every-day politics. 
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Flushing, Long Island, Celebrates 
“Constitution Week” 

During “Constitution Week” the Kiwanis 
Club of Flushing, Long Island, was active 
in an unusual manner. During the regular 
theatre performance a speaker came upon 
the stage and proclaimed the fact that the 
Kiwanis Club of Flushing, in common with 
the Kiwanis clubs throughout the United 
States, was celebrating ‘Constitution 
Week.” After a short talk on the Con- 
stitution, and the part that Kiwanis was 
playing in celebrating “Constitution Week,” 
a Boy Scout came forth with the American 
flag. The audience was asked to salute the 
flag and repeat the pledge to the flag. This 
was done in all the theatres and schools in 
Flushing, and all the ministers were asked 
to proclaim it from the pulpit on Sunday of 
that week. The activity made a profound 
impression on the citizens of Flushing. 

* * * 
Wayne, Michigan, Kiwanians Hold 
Meeting in Air 

On October 4 members of the Wayne, 
Michigan, Kiwanis club with their wives 
and a few invited friends held one of the 
most unusual meetings ever credited to a 
Kiwanis club when their regular meeting 
was conducted in the air. The event was 
arranged by Harry Ryckley, chairman of 
the program committee through the co- 
operation of officials of the Stout Air Serv- 
ice. It was the first time that a regular 
luncheon meeting of any Kiwanis club had 
been staged in the air, a fact which has 
given the club favorable publicity. Minutes 
of the meeting were recorded and read at the 
Michigan District Convention held at Battle 
Creek on October 5, the local delegates being 
given a rousing ovation for the success of 
their stunt. 

About thirty members of the Wayne club 
attended the air meeting, the trip being 
made in three relays. In all nearly fifty 
from the village took the opportunity of 
enjoying a tour of Detroit and joining in 
the event staged by the Kiwanians. The 
trips were made in the large three motored 
plane operated by the Stout Air Service Di- 
vision of the Ford Motor Company used 
regularly for passenger flights over the 
city. 

The regular meeting was conducted in the 
first flight which brought the officers and 
guests over Wayne where copies of the 
passenger list were dropped to the crowd of 
people who watched the huge plane as it 
soared low over the village. The meeting 
was conducted in the regular manner, lunch 
being served to the party on the flight be- 
tween the Ford airport and Wayne. There 
were twelve passengers on this flight to- 
gether with the pilot and waiter. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. W. J. Jacobs after which the meeting 
was called to order by Dr. D. J. Glover, 
president of the club. The passengers sang 
several songs, closing with the national 
anthem and salute to the colors and the first 
regularly conducted Kiwanis meeting ever 
held in an aeroplane was concluded. 

The other two flights necessary to accom- 
modate those joining in this unusual event 
were taken over Detroit, the parties flying 
over the downtown section across the river 
and returning via the Ford Rouge plant. 
For many it was their first flight but there 
were none who did not enjoy immenscly the 
experience offered by the Kiwanis club. 

* 0 @ 
Valuable Agricultural Work Carried on 
at Binghamton New York 

Each year the Binghamton, New York, 
Kiwanis club holds a poultry raising con- 
test among the farm boys. The boys are 
furnished with baby chicks, which they raise 
to maturity and a record of all expenses is 
kept. In the fall the club holds its annual 
poultry day meeting, at which time the 
boys and their fathers are invited. The 
members of the Kiwanis club take a_per- 
sonal interest in this work. They visit the 
boys on the farm and invite them to visit 
them when in the city. The best fowl and 
cockerel are exhibited and the boys may, 
if they wish, sell or offer for sale at this 
time, eggs or dressed birds, the proceeds 
being used to pay for the baby chicks. 

Proof that such contests are of value is 
demonstrated in the following letter re- 
ceived from one of the contestants: 

“T am writing to tell you about the success 
I have had with the chickens I received 
through the Kiwanis club junior project 
work, [I raised thirty-two of the chicks to 
maturity. I sold twelve cockerels for breed- 
ers at the age of one month for ten dollars. 
I saved sixteen pullets and four cockerels, 
but later sold two of the cockerels for two 
dollars and ninety cents. I wintered fifteen 
pullets and two cockerels. 

“From January the first up to date they 
have laid seventy-seven dozen eggs. Out 
of my seventy-seven dozen eggs I have used 
three hundred for hatching. I had an in- 
cubator of one hundred and nine that were 
hatching out the tenth of May, when we 
had a thunder shower on that date and it 
killed all the chickens that were not out of 
the shell. 

“Out of the amount they have laid, I 
have sold nineteen dollars worth of eggs. 
Out of the money I received from the cock- 
erels and eggs, I have deposited twenty dol- 
lars in the bank, paid six dollars for baby 
chicks, bought all my Christmas presents and 
bought myself two pair of shoes, 
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“Tf the Kiwanis club runs the same proj- 
ect again this year, I would like to be a 
member ‘again, as I got my start through 


its kindness.” 
* 7 * 


A Pipe Organ for Coliseum in 
Vincennes, Indiana 

Recently a magnificent coliseum seating 
6200 people was built in Vincennes, Indiana, 
The Kiwanis club decided to do something 
for the new coliseum and it was suggested 
that a pipe organ be purchased. The idea 
met with unanimous approval and in a 
short while a $20,000 organ was selected. 
In order to raise money to buy this organ 
the club staged a minstrel show, under the 
direction of Kiwanian G. W. Morris, in 
which forty-seven members took part. In- 
stead of a small audience as some expected 
over 500 extra seats had to be placed on the 
floor and the entire stage setting had to be 
hauled down in order to accommodate the 
crowds. Half of the debt of the organ was 
paid for from the proceeds of the show. 
The club is planning to stage another min- 
strel show in the near future. 


* * * 


Christmas in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

At a previous Christmas the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club made its debut 
as a producing dramatic organization at 
Christmas time when it presented “Why the 
Chimes Rang,” with an all-Kiwanis cast of 
twelve characters before an audience of 450 
people including members of the Kiwanis 
club and their families and the children of 
the Wilkes-Barre Home for Friendless Chil- 
dren. 

The affair was a combination Christmas 
dinner and entertainment. For many years 
the Wilkes-Barre club has been a kind of 
foster-father to the Home for Friendless 
Children and it has been the happy custom 
of the club to plan a Christmas dinner and 
entertainment each year for the children of 
the home. Members of the club subscribed 
$500 to assure its success. It was also de- 
cided to include the families of Kiwanians 
in the Christmas party and more than 400 
tickets for the dinner were sold in advance. 
The little wards of the club, some sixty odd 
in number, proved that there was nothing 
wrong with their appetites and left only 
the bones of the turkey. 

The play itself is one of the most beauti- 
ful Christmas pieces ever written and con- 
veys in beautiful drama the true spiritual 
message of Christmas giving, the gift of the 
heart, of love, self-sacrifice and devotion. 
The entire cast was chosen from members 
of the Kiwanis club and their families, the 
two leading parts being taken by boys. 
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Benson, North Carolina, 
Winner in White Division 


(From page 653) 
December 
Christmas Decoration: 

Kiwanians decorated all windows in 
their places of business for Christmas. 
Spreading Christmas Cheer: 

Club sent flowers to sick, not mem- 
bers of our club, and fruit to our coun- 
ty home. 

On Christmas day members of our 
club loaded their cars with food, fruit, 
nuts and candy and distributed among 
the poor of community. 

Sent toys to a nearby orphanage. 
Oyster Roast 

Club gave an oyster roast at Benson 

Creamery and invited several special 


yvuests 
Date of Member- Attend-  Per- 
M eeting ship ance cent 
January 
Ist week 30 24 80 
Ind ” 30 20 6624 
ae 40 22 13% 
a > ) 27 90 
February 
Ist week 30 26 $624 
2nd ” 30 2) 70 
| hehe 30 24 80 
tes 30 22 734% 
March 
Ist week 30 26 8024 
2nd ” 0 26 $623 
— 30 2! 70 
—_—- =, 3 25 8314 
—. 30 25 8314 
April 
Ist week 30 24 80 
2nd ” 30 21 70 
— 40 24 80 
—. 30 24 80 
May 
Ist week 30 22 7 3! 3 
2nd |” 30 24 80 
ae 5 20 0674 
lied 3 21 70 
June 
Ist week 30 19 6314 
oS 30 16 534% 
im =|” 30 26 86% 
en 30 24 80 
ie 30 16 §3u% 
July 
Ist week 30 24 80 
Znd |” 40 22 73% 
Se 30 2) 70 
ea 30 22 73% 
August 
Ist week 30 21 70 
2nd ” 30 18 60 
“a. . 30 17 $634 
aaa 30 17 5634 
ee 30 20 6624 
September 
Ist week 28 18 64.29 
2nd 28 19 67.85 
_—* 28 15 $3.57 
ina 28 19 67.85 
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Date of Member- Attend-  Per- 
Meeting ship ance cent 
October 

Ist week 26 19 73.08 
\ Baw 26 18 69.23 
aC” 26 21 80.77 
a: 26 20 76.92 
November 
Ist week A 16 64 
2nd 25 20 80 
tee 25 20 80 
es 25 21 84 
ees 26 18 69.23 
December 
Ist week 26 26 100 
2nd |” 26 18 69.23 
id «= lt(‘”’ 26 20 76.92 
Peis 26 22 84.6] 
Total 1496 1096 


Average attendance—73.26 


Iif. PROGRAMS, COMMITTEES 


AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Jan. 5. New Year’s Program. Com- 
mercial, religious and social outlook 
tor 1926 was discussed. 

Jan. 12. Hon. John A. Oats of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, promoter 
of the Carolina-Florida short route, 
was the principal speaker, using as his 
subject “North Carolina on Wheels.” 

Jan. 19. Anniversary Week was ob- 
served with an appropriate program in 
charge of Chairman of the Committee 
on Education, Lieutenant Governor 
C. R. Pugh of Elizabeth City, forceful 
and inspirational, talked on “The 
Ideals of Kiwanis.” 

Jan. 26. Program in charge of Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs. Rev. G. W. 
Rollins of Warsaw, North Carolina 
addressed the club on “The Necessity 
of Adequate Playground for Children.” 

Feb. 2. Farmers’ Night was ob- 
served by the club with speakers from 
out state agricultural college. Many 
leading farmers from the surrounding 
community were guests of the club. 

Feb. 9. Program of fun. 

Feb. 16. Observed Lincoln's birth- 
day with an appropriate program. 

Feb. 23. Program in charge of Com- 
mittee on Attendance. 

March |. Observed “Father and Son 
Night.” Each father brought his son 
and unmarried Kiwanians brought 
some deserving boy. 

March 8. Entertained ten leading 


farmers in our community. “Rural 
Transportation” was discussed. 

March 15. “Ladies’ Night” ob- 
served. Program of fun. 


March 22. Inter-club meeting with 
Fayetteville at Benson. Fayetteville 
club put on the program. Lieutenant 


Governor, Bob Herring, spoke on “Ki- 
wanis Principles as Applied to Busi- 
ness.” 

March 29. Inter-club meeting with 
Smithfield and Selma at Selma. 


Gov- 
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ernor Felix. Havey, Kinston, North 

Carolina spoke on “Kiwanis Ideals.” 
April 5. Rev. E. M. Hall, Zebulon, 

North Carolina talked on “The Rela- 


tionship between Kiwanians and 
Boys.” 

April 12. Program put on by Ra- 
leigh Kiwanis club. 

April 19. Committee on Education 
had charge of program, at which time 
pertinent and important questions per- 
taining to Kiwanis were asked. 

April 26. Business program. 

May 3. Musical program. 
music by negro quartet. 

May 10. Radcliffe Chautauqua 
spoke. An address on “Boys; the 'n- 
heritance of Tomorrow” by a member 
of Radcliffe Chautauqua. 

May 17. Meeting in charge of Com- 
mittee on Business Standards. 

May 24. Musical program. 

June 1. Inter-club meeting with 
Fayetteville at Fayetteville. Benson 
club put on the program. 

June 8. “All Kiwanis Night” ob- 
served with program carried out as sug- 
gested by Kiwanis International. 

June 15. ‘Ladies’ Night.” 

June 22. ‘Farmers’ Night.” Homer 
H. B. Mask, Raleigh, North Carolina 
spoke on ““Codperative Selling of Farm 
Products.” 

June 29. Meeting given over to 
delegate to International 
for his report. 

July 6. Wives of Kiwanians gave 
picnic supper at near-by lake. 

July 13. The importance of the 
creamery to this community and ways 
of lending it beneficial support was dis- 
cussed by various members of our club. 

July 21. Program in charge of 
Committee on Publicity. 

July 28. Program put on by Com- 
mittee on Business Standards. 

Aug. 9. Secretary of Eastern Caro- 
lina Chamber of Commerce, Mr. N. G. 
Bartlett addressed the club. 

Aug 17. Business meeting. 
mittees appointed and plans made for 
Benson to observe a day for a Livestock 
and Poultry Show. 

Aug. 24. Rev. Snyder, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, spoke to the club. 

Aug. 31. Ladies’ Night observed 
with 47 present. The club was host to 
one of the ladies’ social clubs in town, 
and wives and friends of Kiwanians. 
The ladies’ club put on the program, 
using as their subject “The Influence 
of Home.” 

Sept. 7. Program in charge of Com- 
mittee on Education. Two scouts were 
present and gave a demonstration of 
the Schaffer method of resuscitation, 
after which a member of the club made 
a talk on “Builders.” 

Sept. 14. Constitution Week 
served ; each member of the club read- 
ing a portion of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Special 


convention 


Com- 








ob- 
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Sept. 21. Chairman of the Commit- | D:mc = O-amc+O 8 BO om Oem O- me Oem. 6 
tee on Program was in charge of the 
program and several talks were made 


by b f the club on “How : 4. 
Maton cht Morcacr ete! A Hotels Statler 


teresting.” 
Sept. 26. Chairman of program BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT 
gave a quiz on Kiwanis, which proved 1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
c mei) 
amusing as well as instructive. ; Cl eee ae eS BOSTON 
Oct. 5. Entertained school faculty, 650 Rooms 650 Baths 1300 Rooms 1300 Baths 


which is a yearly event. Bets . 
, a . asic Statler Policies 
Oct. 12. Observed Fire Prevention 


Week and entertained local firemen 


who made talks on fire hazards. ' 4 
Oct. 18. Retail Merchants Night Recognition of the guest’s right to courteous, interested, helpful 
k service from every Statler employee ; 2nd if you get unsatisfactory 


service and the local manage- 
ment does not satisfy you, I wll. P20 h Vostn 


Fixed, unchanging rates posted in every room. 


Private bath and circulating ice-water in every room. 


observed. Several merchants, not Ki- 
wanians were guests of the club. John 
W. Holmes, President of Eastern 
Carolina Chamber of Commerce, spoke 


“Retail Merchants.” 4 
pee W. W. Rivers, Scout ex- Hotel Pennsylvania 


ecutive, Goldsboro, North Carolina 2200 Rooms-—-NEW YORK —2200 Baths 


spoke on “the relation of the Kiwanis (Opp. Pennsylvania Station — Statler Operated ) 
club to boys work. 

Nov. 2. Under-privileged Child 
Committee put on program. Prof. H. 
C. Renegar, a member of the club and 
Rev. W. M. Fairley, Raeford, North 


Carolina made excellent talks on this ee N MONTREAL | | If 


5g 9. Joint meeting of our club 3 sap — say | HOTEL RAINBOW 














and local post of the American Legion. : 
| : indsur Great Falls, Montana 


Armistice program was carried out and 
George K. Freeman, Goldsboro, North ON DOMINION SQUARE Kiwanis Headquarters 


Carolina made a splendid talk on ~ = —— 
“Why We Fought.” 
Nov. 16. Inter-club meeting with 




















‘one 






































Dunn Rotary club as our guests. The King Edward Hotel 

visiting club put on the program and Plan to stay at Kiwanis Pscoelia: Siete 

a fine spirit of fellowship pervated the hotels when you are away Kiwanians stopping at the 

ae from home and visit a i; eee 
Noy. 23. Report of district trustee Kiwanis meeting. registering. 

to convention at Charlottee was made, OFAMERICA P. K. Hunt, Manager. 

followed by election of officers. | = | Cnn 











Thanksgiving program observed. Re- 
port from Committee on Public Affairs | (== sa sar som vr ees 
was favorably accepted by the club. 


| 
This report was as follows: “At meet- An Unusual Business Opportunity | 
| 
} 





ing of Committee on Public Affairs, 


November 16, it was recommended that A well rated manufacturer of a new and revolutionary machine which 

. gee: ee displaces skilled labor, and which has been sold to 106 classifications 
the Benson Kiwanis club petition our of retailers and manufacturers, and who already has successful distribu- 
congress to indorse a bill providing for tors in the very large cities, is now desirous of obtaining more complete 


° ee ° territorial coverage. 

more adequate aerial service.” This 20 ' AEE 
‘ % The requirement is that a prospective distributor must either— 

committee also favored the establish- : ae : 

; . : (a) Have an established business Ohio, Michigan, Colorado, Utah, 

ment of tuberculosis hospital in this which gives the necessary Kansas, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, 

warehouse facilities. It need Oregon and Washington. | 


section. eps ailic : 
“ . : not necessarily be allied, & ‘he prospective distributor should 
Nov. 30. Business meeting. Prob- separate department to be have cash available for merchan- 
Sones of. the camanunity dlececsed maintained for this product—or dise stocks of from $1500 to $5000, 
ea GE T 5 a (b) Be an executive with a com- according to the territory, as well 
Dec. 7. Ladies Night observed with prehensive knowledge of spe- ping nr igus to finance his 
ee ve . P cialty sales development and 255. 
100% attendance of Kiwanians and with sufficient capital to run The product requires high grade 
wives. One of the ladies’ social clubs his own business. sales presentation. The distribu- 


tor’s discounts are unusually good. 


, A sual feature is tl teady - : . 
was guest of the club and put on the om nnarins Seni ts ue 4 —_ This advertisement is merely to 
program, using as their subject “The plies, which are quite profitable. establish contact. Comprehensive | 
Und cast d Child.” : information will be furnished in 
/nder-privilege 11d. The following States represent the the first instance by mail; later 
. only territories now available: Up- prospective distributor must be | 

Dec. 14. Anniversary Week ob- state New York, Pennsylvania, prepared to come to New York for | 
served. Maryland, the Southern States, detailed instruction. | 
| 


Dec. 21. Christmas program carried 
out. Each member brought a toy and EMBOSOGRAF CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
presented it to another member with an 38 West 21st Street New York City, N. Y. 
appropriate speech. After the meeting 

(Turn to page 670) ERE a EEE a . _— wean errors 
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Cotton and the McNary- 
Haugen Bill 
(From page 647) 
ure of acreage control and deter the 
growers from continuing to create a 
surplus of their products, 

Some objection has been raised to 
the bill on the ground that it would 
injure coéperative marketing associa- 
tions. If this were true I would be the 
last man to favor the bill, for I believe 
that the ultimate hope of the agricul- 
ture of America lies in coéperative mar- 
keting of farm products. Suffice it to 
say that no strained construction of 
the Capper-Volstead Act could take 
away the preference given by the terms 
of the McNary-Haugen bill to co- 
operatives, in the handling of the sur- 
plus. 

Insofar as cotton is concerned, it re- 
solves itself into a proposition of gov- 
ernmental aid in the purchase and sale 
of the surplus which has heretofore de- 
termined the price of the whole crop. 
We have our lean years and our fat 
years in cotton production, and the av- 
erage has been in keeping with the de- 
mand, so that after the largest cotton 
crop on record, in 1926, we find the 
carry over at the opening of the new 
crop, such that one year of famine in 
cotton would shut down the spindles 
of the world. 


The East Should Meet with the 
South and West 

I do not pretend to say that the bill 
contains a complete panacea for all the 
ills of agriculture, for there are other 
and important things the farmers will 
have to do to adjust their business to 
conditions that surround them. The 
one crop farmer is violating economic 
laws and will suffer the consequences, 
but the surplus problem vitally affects 
every farmer, whether he diversifies or 
not, and this bill seeks to save him 
from his surplus. When the govern- 
ment has done this they shall have 
equalized the farmer with the manu- 
facturer, and solved one of the greatest 
problems of agriculture, insofar as it 
can be solved by governmental action. 
The farmer must realize that if he in- 
creases his production he will decrease 
his price, and by his persistence in cre- 
ating a surplus by means within his 
control, he will’ bring upon himself not 
only a smaller return for his labor but 
an equalization fee for his folly. 

The problems of agriculture in the 
South and the West are the same, and 
the industrial East must not neglect 
their customers and further impair 
their buying power, but in a spirit of 
live and let live, join with their broth- 
ers of South and West to help solve 
this vexatious farm problem that will 
not down. 
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Science Outstrips the 

Criminal 

(From page 643) 
skill and painstaking care is used to 
thwart the law, he who would frustrate 
them and expose them must fortify 
himself with accurate knowledge as to 
how the forger works, his limitations, 
his advantages, and he must _ be 
equipped with scientific instruments 
which when properly handled will as- 
sist him not only to detect a forgery, 
but enable him to make an absolute 
demonstration of that fact to judge 
and jury. 

“Happily this universe is so ar- 
ranged that no two things or persons 
are exactly alike. Therefore the seal 
of our individuality is placed upon 
everything we do, whether good or evil, 
and so the forger when he attempts to 
forge a document unwittingly stamps 
that document with his own personality 
because handwriting is individual.” 


Typewriting Is Individual 

Many persons believe tha, all type- 
writers are alike and that the typewrit- 
ing furnishes a perfect disguise for the 
swindler who inserts an extra page in 
a will, or adds an extra paragraph toa 
contract, or attempts to extort money 
by threatening letters. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The micro- 
scope aids in searching out defective 
type, letters battered or out of align- 
ment, which make each machine indi- 
vidual, and the typewriting can be 
definitely tied up to the identical ma- 
chine on which the document was writ- 
ten, Mr. Sellers declares. Moreover, 
it is sometimes possible to estab- 
lish that a certain document was writ- 
ten by a certain typist, as typists «orm 
certain habits which are individual. 

Sometimes important information as 
to the age of a document can be told by 
the paper on which it is written, or by 
the ink with which it is written. Fre- 
quently the examiner of questioned 
documents is called upon to determine 
whether or not a document was all 
written at the same time, with the same 
ink, and the same pen. Often experi- 
ence, ink chemistry, and the comparison 
microscope and photography enables 
the examiner to establish the true facts. 

When asked to point out what he 
considered to be necessary qualifica- 
tions to become successful in his profes- 
sion Mr. Sellers stated it would be diffi- 
cult to lay down any iron bound rules, 
but declared that in addition to a thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject one 
should possess a broad general ex- 
perience of human affairs, be of a 
studious and experimental turn of 
mind, be able to make others see and 
understand what he does, love his work, 
and then work like blazes. 
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“Truth is stranger than fiction” is 
amply proved in the experiences of Mr. 
Sellers. He has been called into some 
of the most important cases in the West 
including the Kid McCoy case, Dr. 
Young murder case, Willis trunk 
murder mystery, “Alexander the 
Great” extortion letter case, Homer 
Laughlin extortion letter case, and the 
famous “Aimee McPherson Kidnap- 
ping Case,” in California, the Shelly 
forgery cases in Montana, wherein he 
was the government’s expert in Federal 
Court, also the Lauer bank forgery 
cases in Federal Court in Idaho, and 
the Hellmen stock fraud case in Feder- 
al Court in Portland, Oregon, the Ship- 
yard cases in Seattle, and he was in- 
strumental in exposing Lydia South- 
ard, the “Idaho Bluebeardess” who 
poisoned five husbands for their life 
insurance. He has albums filled with 
photographs, charts, and newspaper 
clippings from all over America and 
Canada telling of the cases he has 
handled. 

His advice is, “Never write any- 
thing, never say anything, or never do 
anything that will rise up and damn 
you at any future time.” 

A letter written by Mrs. Laura 
Brown was instrumental in her convic- 
tion and that of two men for the mur- 
der of Lee Camp in Kings County, 
California. District Attorney McKay 
desired to establish whether or not 
Mrs. Brown had written a certain let- 
ter, which if written by her tended to 
prove the motive for the murder. After 
a microscopic study of the handwriting 
of Mrs. Brown and comparison with 
the disputed letter Mr. Sellers in- 
formed the Court that Mrs. Brown 
wrote the letter. 

L. R. Adams, chairman of the Board 
of Supervisors of a California county, 
was successful over a period of four 
years in forging and cashing county 
road warrants until one day District 
Attorney E. R. Utley noted a similarity 
between the handwriting on three dif- 
ferent warrants endorsed by separate 
names. He submitted all of the war- 
rants under those three names covering 
a period of more than four years 
amounting to more than $22,000, to 
Mr. Sellers for laboratory examina- 
tion. Mr. Sellers soon submitted him 
a report declaring all of the different 
warrants to be endorsed by the same 
person and that person was Adams, the 
chairman of the Board of Supervisors. 
The accusation and trial of Adams was 
a sensation. Both Mr. Sellers and 
Mr. E. O. Heinrich of San Francisco, 
were witnesses for the state, and the 
jury conferred less than twenty min- 
utes and came in with a verdict of 
guilty. The Supreme Court affirmed 
the decision of the jury. It is one of 
the axioms of Mr. Sellers to “hew to 
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the line, let the chips fall where they 
may.” 

Mr. 
vindicate the 
the guilty. 

In the famous Fee case in which 
William Fee, well known San Gabriel 
and Alhambra banker, was found dead 
in Lytel Creek Canyon, it was the re- 
port of Mr. Sellers which established 
that Fee had dropped dead and was not 
murdered which cleared four young 
people of causing his death and saved 
the state a large sum of money in a 
useless prosecution of innocent persons. 

Not all of his cases are criminal 
cases. He has handled many civil mat- 
ters, including many noted will cases. 

Mr. Sellers was asked to explain 
how he became interested in his present 


Sellers is just as anxious to 
innocent as to convict 


work and how he gained knowledge to | 


in court as an expert. His 
story is one full of interesting ex- 
periences. Born on a farm, his father 
died when he was ten years of age, and 
his mother became the guiding factor 
in his life. Working in the summer and 
going to school in the winter, it was 
his original ambition to become a law- 
yer. While attending a university he 
became acquainted with a man who 
was one of the world’s best penmen 
and who was also an expert in detecting 
forgery and identifying handwriting. 
He became interested and took instruc- 
tions, and began accumulate a 
library on the subject. A time came 
when he could attend school no longer 
in the day time and he continued his 
studies at a night school. Later he re- 
ceived an offer from an international 
detective agency to become a member of 
its executive staff. Here was his oppor- 
tunity to get some practical experience 
in preparing cases for court presenta- 
tion, and in learning the practical use 
of thé microscope and camera. The 
detective agency had a large and well 
equipped laboratory, and specialized in 


qualify 


to 


scientific investigations of criminal 
cases. Mr. Sellers seized the oppor- 


tunity, he wanted that laboratory ex- 
perience, and for ten years he worked, 
studied, and experimented, taking time 
away from his work to go as a volun- 
teer into the army during the world 
war. While overseas he took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to study Euro- 
pean systems of crime detection, in- 
cluding Scotland Yard methods, and 
how they dealt with the technical sub- 
jects he was interested in. 

Mr. Sellers became a Kiwanian in 
1920 at Pocatello, Idaho, at the time 
the Pocatello club was built. He was 
also a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Seattle for one year and transferred 
his membership to the Los Angeles club 
in 1924. In Seattle he was associated 
with Kiwanian Luke S. May, well 
known criminologist of the Northwest. 
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Kiwanian Sellers has been an ac- 
tive worker in Kiwanis, having ad- 
dressed a number of service clubs in 
various states on the subject of the 
under-privileged child and criminolo- 
gy. He is also a member of the Mc- 
Kinley Home Committee of the Los 
Angeles club, which is the under- 
privileged child committee of that club. 





America Intends to Have 
Peace 
(From page 640) 


man will dispute the fact that we can 
dictate war. If that be true—we can 
dictate peace. 

There are those who believe that 
America, by swift and courageous ac- 
tion, could have prevented the last 
great conflict. Whether that be true 
or not is of little importance now. 
What is important is that, at this pres- 
ent moment, and at least throughout 
the useful life of this generation, no 
nation nor any group of nations can 
fight long without our help or ac- 
quiescence. No nation, nor group of 
nations, will be able to plunge the 
world into war against America’s 
will, if we have vigorous leadership 
to exercise it. 

Where does this service man genera- 
tion—these boys who rose out of the 
mud of the Argonne, nine years ago 
today—figure in all of this? They 
were the force that wrote into the law 
of the land the National Defense Act. 
When the day comes that they form 
the majority upon Capitol Hill, the 
provisions of that law will be carried 
out. It calls not for a great standing 
army—not for great mobilizations of 
men and arms—but simply for an ex- 
pert nucleus, a framework upon which 
the nation’s resources, not only in man- 
power but in industry, can be instantly 
realized. It will be our best insurance 
against war. The world knows that 
America has never sought and never 
will seek war. No war will seek a 
prepared America. 

The greatest peace measure of the 
men who fought the last war still lies 
before the Congress, unpassed—wait- 
ing for the men who understand what 
it is all about. It goes by various 
names and, perhaps, its present form 
will be changed before it is written 
upon the statute books of the nation. 
Its principle, however, is right and its 
basis is sound. It whips in advance 
the men who would start an unjust or 
unjustified conflagration. It makes war 
so inclusive that no jingo would ever 
be able to make it popular. In short, 
it directs that hereafter all the nation’s 
resources—capital, power, transporta- 
tion, labor—will all go to war on the 
same basis with men’s lives. When 
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there is written into the law that no 
price nor service in America shall rise 
because of national emergency—that 
no man shall evade his duty—that no 
resource of the nation, nor any individ- 
ual within it shall remain aloof or 
in favored position—that all America 
will go forth as one man to the na- 
tion’s defense—then and then only will 
our mandate be on its way toward ful- 
fillment. Then we shall be able to say 
authoritatively what now we can only 
say in speeches on days like this— 
“America not only wants peace, but 
America intends to have it.” 





Rebuilding on Old 
Foundations 
(From page 656) 


farms and the best crops of corn, kud- 
zu, peanuts, alfalfa, sweet clover, soy 
beans, sweet potatoes, velvet beans, 
satsuma oranges, pecan nuts and vege- 
tables. No free advice was offered on 
growing these crops. Every farmer 
was left free to do his best in his own 
way. If a man won a prize he could 
tell others how he did it if they wanted 
to know. If they do not want to know, 
what is the use of telling them? The 
Farmers’ Club held a picnic attended 
by two thousand people. The band 
was there and there was an Old Fid- 
dlers’ contest and a dance. Several 
editors of southern papers made short 
talks as did the Congressman. Not a 
word was said about farming. No 
highbrow made the farmer angry by 
handing out a lot of uplift stuff and 
sage advice or other bunk. Everybody 
had a good time. That is what the 
picnic was for. In November we had 
a Corn Show; the first show of its 
kind ever held in this section. 

All these things turned the limelight 
on Jefferson County and we received a 
wonderful amount of publicity all over 
the country. Northern farmers of the 
best class began coming in to investi- 
gate. They are still coming. Old resi- 
dents, long since moved away, began to 
come back just to see the unbelievable 
metamorphosis of their birthplace. 
Some stayed to participate in the new 
prosperity and to live again with their 
own kin. Many northern farmers 
bought real man-sized farms and 
brought in great herds of pure bred 
dairy cattle, shipping the milk to the 
great cities of southern Florida where 
it readily sold for nearly twice the 
price they ever got in the North. Na- 
tive farmers woke up and they too be- 
gan to ship milk and make more money 
from a few cows than they ever got 
from all the cotton they could raise. 
In eighteen months there was an in- 
crease of 1100 per cent in the dairy 
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products of Jefferson County. Some 
northern: farmers brought in fine herds 
of pure bred hogs and last winter 
Howard Fetterolf, who came here from 
Pennsylvania, produced the first ton 
litter ever produced in Florida and the 
first ton litter ever produced in the 
winter time anywhere. 


Fine Herds of Dairy Cows 


The finest show herd of Holsteins 
in all Canada has thrived on good pas- 
tures all winter in Jefferson County. 
This great herd contains a cow that 
holds the world’s two year old record 
and also one that produced 1392 
pounds of butter in one year. The 
Grand Champion Bull at the Sesqui- 
Centennial came from this herd of 100 
splendid cows. They do not seem to 
miss the deep snows of Canada. A 
great show herd of Jerseys came here 
from Ohio. This herd contains one 
cow that made nearly her own weight 
in butter last year. She proudly car- 
ries a gold medal awarded by the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. The old 
plantation negroes also heard the news 
and began trickling back a few at a 
time. Evidently the first to return 
notified the rest for soon they were 
coming back in carloads and now the 
old cabins are being repaired and re- 
built on the abandoned plantations and 
plows are turning up thousands of 
acres that have been growing weeds 
and grass for many years. All in all 
we estimate that at least fifteen thou- 
sand more acres will bear crops this 
year in Jefferson County than in 1926. 
That is building. But this agricultural 
development has been accompanied by 
other great improvements. 


Good Roads 


Nearly two hundred miles of splen- 
did roads have been laid out. Seven 
of these are state and national ‘high- 
ways that are now being graded and 
paved. The balance are broad, smooth 
county roads that reach practically 
every farm in the county. No taxes 
are levied for roads as the gasoline tax, 
paid mostly by northern tourists, pays 
for building and maintaining these 
roads. Nevertheless, we had to issue 
$1,320,000 in bonds to provide the 
money in anticipation of the collection 
of the gasoline tax and both the Ki- 
wanis club and Chamber of Commerce 
had to work hard to get this bond issue 
through. Many old-timers did not 
want any better roads. 

That so much has been accomplished 
in less than three years seems incred- 
ible, especially when those years cover 
that regrettable period of the Florida 
boom and the Florida bust.. But Jef- 
ferson County escaped those two great 
calamities for three reasons: First, be- 
cause it is the part of Florida that has 
real farm land; second, because it was 
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too nearly dead when the boom started 
to attract the speculators from the 
financial parts of the northern cities; 
and third, because the Kiwanis club’s 
motto and spirit is: “We Build.” There 
is no boom here now. Splendid farm 
land all cleared still sells at a low 
figure. 

I must prove that this is not all a 
dream and another Florida fairy tale. 
Fortunately, the record of “Dill” 
Clarke’s bank furnishes ample and con- 
clusive proof. The last statement on 
December 31, 1926, compared with that 
of April 1925, when the boom was at 
its peak, showed an increase of over 75 
per cent in deposits and total resources 
during twenty months of the hardest 
sledding the banks of Florida have ever 
known. These two bank statements 
prove that the Kiwanis club has built 
solidly and that “Dill” Clarke is a 
great country banker and a wonderful 
president of a Kiwanis club. I think 
it also proves that a Kiwanis club pro- 
vides a splendid vehicle for the united 
efforts of the best men in any com- 
munity. A rose by any name would 
smell as sweet but Kiwanis is the name 
of our particular rose. 





The Business Man’s Mail 


(From page 649) 


press through contracts made with the 
same companies holding air mail con- 
tracts with the Government. The air 
express covers the route of the former 
Transcontinental from New York to 
San Francisco, and in addition service 
is furnished also between Boston and 
New York; Salt Lake City and Los 
Angeles; and Chicago and Dallas. 

Packages weighing not more than 
200 pounds, maximum value $5,000, 
such not to include livestock, explo- 
sives or “articles liable to damage from 
shock” are expressable. Minimum 
rate between New York and Chicago 
is 25 cents per quarter pound, mini- 
mum charge $1. The service caters 
especially to those sending newsreels, 
films, bank clearance papers, legal doc- 
uments, serums and vaccines, building 
plans, and emergency machinery and 
parts. The American Railway Ex- 
press claims pickup service and lower 
rates as advantages over Post Office 
service. 

Shortly, luxurious passenger service 
between Cleveland and New York will 
be offered according to announcements 
by the National Air Transport Com- 
pany. 


Outlook Is Good 


The outlook for the air mail is en- 
couraging. Frequency of service has 
already been increased, and more im- 
provement will follow as developments 
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development, and the growing demand 
for speed in business communication 
justify the business man’s expecting 
continued improvement of the service. 
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justify. In the light of the Conti- 
nent’s having been crossed “from day- 
light to dark,” an average speed of 150 
miles per hour for mail planes is no idle 
dream. Mechanical improvements 
will stabilize service and strengthen 
both the morale of the flyers and 
the public confidence in the air mail. 
Private initiative and not government 
bureaucracy is now in charge of the 
air mail. The recency in beginning 
the contract air mail, the rapidity of its 








A complete index of The 
Kiwanis Magazine for the 
year 1927 is contained in 
this issue. See page 685. 
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NEW YEAR AND OTHER PARTY FAVORS q 
50 Paper Hats 50 Noisemakers 300 Serpentine A Wonderful Party Assortment $10 00 
50 Balloons 50 Decorations Confetti for 50 Guests or 25 Couples ° 


Half of this Assortment for $6 00 Double Quantity and Greater $19 00 
Smaller Party or 25 People ° Assortment for 100, or 50 Couples ° 


Ses No.07 Casson for Other and «QLD GLORY’? MANUFACTURING CO. 


Larger Assortments for Club 
Parties, Ladies’ Nights Flags, Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties, etc. i | 
505 SOUTH WELLS ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


Special Events, etc. 


a 


| 











LEAVE IT TO THE YOUNGER CROWD TO KNOW THE BEST! 


x 8 





T is characteristic of 
this younger set to settle the cigarette question exactly as 
they settle their hard-fought games —on the sporting 


principle of “may the best win!” 


ATIMA 
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= Christmas Gifts “a 


wai Emblem—for Kiwanians - | 
= Bronze Emblems $1.10 and u ‘. 
* Bronze Luncheon Bells $19.00 and $30.00 a 
a Bronze Emblem Shields $1.50 to $25.00 e 
8 Radiator Emblems $1.50 and $2.00 
Remindo Calendars $2.00 
‘. Razor K nives $1.50 a” 
a Ink Well Desk Stands $4.00 a 
@ Brief Cases $4.00 and up * 
e Traveling Bags $20.00 and up = | 
~ Bill Folds $2 fo and up ca 
7 AND FOR YOUR a] 
A , ~ ‘ 
‘ Holiday Parties — Everything! a” | 
' 
e Balloons - Paper Hats - Favors Be 
a” Noisemakers - Novelties ‘. 
a” Decorations * 
he 
g® Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. @, 
a” 39 West Adams St. ‘, 
a” CHICAGO ‘. 
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Play Golf at Home 
Write for Circular 
MASON MFG. CO. _ So. Paris, Maine 





Convention Banquet Drawing Room 
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“The Artistic Merrymaker” - N.Y 


Addreas 
His Winter Home: 


W orld 
SARASOTA-FLORIDA 











COMMITTEEMEN | 
W hy not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~ McConneh 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 














Our Latest 
Catalog of 


BADGES, SOUVENIRS, Ete. 
Is Worthwhile 


If you have not received your copy, 
write for it now 


—— 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 


H,. R. PIER, Kiwanian 


| 2448 W. 22nd St. Chicago, Il 
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Coaching School Sponsored 
by Superior, Wisconsin, Kiwanis Club 


Record Year with 215 (oaches in -Attendance 


HE enrollment at the third 

Kiwanis coaching school spon- 

sored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Superior, Wisconsin, was more than 
double that of the 1926 summer course. 
This year 215 coaches from 23 states 
attended com- 
pared with at- 
tendance of in 
1926. 

The officials of 
the coaching school 
secured Glenn 5S. 
(Pop) Warner, 
football coach at Le- 
land Stanford, one 
of the greatest foot- 
ball coaches in the country, and Dr. 
Forrest C. (Phog) Allen of Kansas, 
a nationally recognized authority on 
basketball and the treatment of athletic 
injuries. Glenn Warner has_ been 
coaching men for 32 years and has 
shown what real coaching can do at 
Carlisle, Pittsburgh and Leland Stan- 
ford. Dr. Alfen’s books on basketball 
are standard texts. 

In 1923 Mr. I. I. Tubbs, Superior 
Normal College coach, conceived the 
idea of conducting short, intensive 
terms of summer coaching schools. He 
convinced Knute Rockne, coach at 
Notre Dame and member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of South Bend, Indiana, 
and Dr. Walter E. Meanwell of Wis- 


as 
an 


98 





P. G. 


Stratton 


consin that such a school would be ideal 
They promised to see to 
Tubbs would con- 
campaign 


for coaches. 
the tuition if Mr. 
duct the advertising 
this is when the Ki- 


and 


sion because the Normal gymnasium 
was under construction. However it 
was continued in 1926, again in charge 
of Rockne and Meanwell. 

One of the great advantages Supe- 
rior has is its climate. It is not difficult 
to play football and basketball in a 
cool climate. 

The school is advertised through the 
medium of athletic books and publica- 
tions distributed throughout the coun- 


try. One of these is the Athletic Jour- 
nal published by Major John L. Grif- 
fith, director of athletics of the Big 


Ten. 

There are now 29 colleges and uni- 
versities which have adopted Mr. 
Tubbs’ plan for summer coaching. 
The term has been cut to two weeks 
because after this length of time the 
coaches become restive and there is no 
use continuing the course for an extra 


week. 


The schedule that is carried out 
during the term begins at 7:45 a. m. 


This is Dr. Allen’s class on the treat- 
ment of athletic injuries. From 8:45 
until 10:30 Mr. Warner has a class 
on the theory of football. The theory 
of basketball is then explained by Dr. 
Allen from 10:30 until 12:15. During 
the afternoons alternate demonstrations 
of basketball and football are held 
from 1 :30 until 4:00. 


Among the athletic celebrities who 


attended the coaching school this 
year are the head coach of West 
Point Military Academy, T. M. 





wanis club became 
a part of the plan. 
Through the ef- 
forts of Mr. Tubbs 
and Kiwanian P. 
G. Stratton the 
club appropriated 
$350 for the pur- 
pose of adver- 
tising. Mr. Strat- 
ton was appointed 
chairman of the 
committee and has 
since remained in 
that capacity. 

The school was 
held during the 
summer of 1924 
when it was in 
charge of coaches 
Rockne and Mean- 
well but in 1925 





(Biff) Jones and 

PF. J. Mur ray, 
football and _ bas- 
ketball coach at 
Marquette Univer- 
sity. 

Much of the 
credit for the suc- 
cess of the coach- 
ing school is given 
to Mr. P. G. Strat- 
ton and Mr. L. J. 
Marks, members of 
the Superior Ki- 
wanis club. The 
other members of 
the Kiwanis 
mittee are: S. C. 
Clemens, J. M. 
Crawford, F. S. 
Thompson, A. D. 
S. Gillett and W. 


com- 








there was no ses- 


Dr. Forrest C, Allen and Glenn S. Warner 


C. Stack. 
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The International 
War Debts 


(From page 630) 


tions; it should be incorporated as a 
cardinal feature of any new and gen- 
eral plan of settlement. 

This last proposal for making the 
actual amount of payments depend 
upon capacity to pay as measured by 
budgetary surpluses and net earnings 
from international trade and service 
operations would automatically connect 
the international debt problem with the 
reparation problem, and in that way 
these problems ought to be connected. 
The amount of debt payments that 
should be made by any given country 
would obviously depend in part, though 
by no means wholly, upon the sums 
that might be realized from future rep- 
aration payments. In some countries 
there might be a very close correspond- 
ence between reparation payments and 
debt payments, and in other countries 
virtually no correspondence. This plan 
would not in any sense unload upon 
the United States the problem of col- 
lecting reparations, as would some of 
the suggestions that have been made 
in this connection; but it would prop- 
erly make the amount that we could 
expect to receive from our erstwhile 
Allies depend in part upon the outcome 
of the effort of the Allies to collect 
reparation payments from Germany. 

In connection with the foregoing 
constructive suggestions, no effort has 
been made to indicate the extent of the 
cancellations that would thus result. 
The emphasis has been kept upon the 
principles involved, for if the principles 
are sound the precise amount of the 
funded debt arrived at will have to be 
regarded as of secondary importance. 
The actual amount of the funded debt 
arrived at by the process suggested 
however, would, I think, prove interest- 
ing, not to say surprising, to all con- 
cerned. 





The Fundamental Busi- 
ness Principle 


(From page 646) 

variably they are the ones from whom 
great numbers of people buy because 
they like what they get and the way 
they get it. Some firms occasionally 
enlarge through: monopolies, but that 
never lasts long. Advertising alone 
will not do it. You can foist anything 
once on the American public, but once 
they’ve bitten their wooden nutmeg 
they won’t come back for more. 

The sale of better and cheaper 
goods nowadays has come out of com- 
petition, and of the fact that business 
men have come to realize the square 
deal pays dividends. How else can one 
explain the attempts in recent years to 


win the confidence of the public ? Busi- 
ness firms no longer tell the public 
that they have this or that article for 
sale—take it or leave it! They explain 
their business problems, ask the public 
for coédperation, tell of their working 
conditions, give charts of what their 
overhead and margins of profit are, 
and spend great sums in advertising 
for the sole purpose of getting the pub- 
lic to believe in their fairness and de- 
sire to please and satisfy. 

The business which is not trying to 
please every customer—no matter how 
small a buyer or how irritating a hu- 
man being he may be—is on the skids. 
We all know what we should do. The 
trouble is that we forget our primary 
aim; get lazy and side-tracked. 

“Treat everyone as you would like 
to be treated were your positions re- 
versed.” That modernizes the Golden 
Rule somewhat—for the benefit of our 
employees. But it holds all I know, 
or ever will know, about practical busi- 
ness. 





Benson, North Carolina, 


Winner in White Division 
(From page 673) 
these toys were collected and sent to an 
orphanage near by. 
Dec. 28. The club gave an oyster 
roast at Creamery building, with sev- 
eral invited guests present. 


IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


In March our club held an inter-club 
meeting with the Fayetteville Kiwanis 
club in Benson, Fayetteville club put- 
ting on the program. 

In March our club went to Selma 
for an inter-club meeting with Selma 
and Smithfield. At this meeting Gov- 
ernor Felix Harvey of Kinston, North 
Carolina made a splendid talk on “Ki- 
wanis Ideals.” 

In June our club had an inter-club 
meeting with Fayetteville at Fayette- 
ville and our club put on the program. 

Five members from our club at- 
tended the district divisional inter-club 
meeting at Rocky Mount in October. 

In November the Dunn Rotary club 
and our Kiwanis club held a joint meet- 
ing in Benson, the visiting club putting 
on the program. Fine spirit of fellow- 
ship pervated the meeting. 

On Armistice Day our club held a 
joint meeting with the local post of the 
American Legion. There is a fine 
spirit existing between our club and 
this organization, which was brought 
about by frequent inter-club meetings. 

In August we had as our guests one 
of the ladies’ clubs in town and they 
had charge of the program. 

In December we had as our guests 
the members of another ladies’ club in 
town. They put on an excellent pro- 
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New Director Belt 
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NORMAL 
WAISTLINE 


Guaranteed 






Takes off 4 to 6 
Inches in 35 Days 


Do you want to reduce your 
waistline 4 to 6 inches? Do 
you want to feel better, look 
better, have better health? 

A new belt called Director gets at 
the cause of excess fat, and quickly 
corrects the condition, With every 
movement of the body, during every 
working hour, Director acts asamas- 
sage on theabdomenand actually dis- 
solves excess fataway. F. P. Cowan 
of Pinehurst, N.C. says, ‘Director is 
the finest thing I ever wore. I want 
another, but not so large, as I am 6 inches smaller 
around the waist now.”’ Doctors endorse Director as 
the natural way to accomplish a permanent on, 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a Director to you for 
free trial. If you don’t get results you owe us nothing. You 
don’t risk a penny. Write now for free trial offer. rs’ 
cnderouments S04 /athere frore caste, _io chayeaes. Hal cveem.. 
j Landon &Warner, Dept. E-12, 332 S. La Salle, Chicago 

Send details of your trial offer, This places me under 
1 no obligation. 


Name 











The Tipp Novelty Company 
R Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 








FREE TRIAL 





A noted surgeon has discovered an amazing way to poy 
hair, called Dermo-Ray. In 30 days no more dandruff. 
Scalp tissues are given new life. Then within a few weeks, 
luxuriant new hair! The startling discovery of the almost 
magic effect of Infra-Red Rayson the hair-growing tissues 
was made by aleading surgeon. Two years ago he was him- 
self bald. Today his hair is full and thick. 


FAMOUS SURGEON’S DISCOVERY 


Here is his own personal, home treatment, called Dermo- 
Ray. At last a home method endorsed by science. Guar- 
anteed to bring you these same results in 30 days— 
or you pay nothing. You can use Dermo-Ray in any 
home withelectricity. The warm, soothing Infra-Red Rays 
vitalize the scalp while you rest—a few minutes each day 
is all the time required. 
SEND NO MONEY (22250533202 
this astounding new 
scientific discovery, opinions of authorities, incontrovert- 
ible evidence, and details of special trial offer sent free, 
if you mail the coupon below. To end your scalp and haip 
troubles, act at once. Print your name and address plainly 
—and mail the coupon NOW! 


-------FREE TRIAL OFFER------- 
The Larson Institute 
216 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 140, Chicago, Ill. 

Send me at once, without obligation, full particulars—in 
piss envelope—of your 30-day Free Trial of DERMO- 
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gram on “The Under-privileged 
Child” and this is the only meeting in 
the history of our club that we have 
had 100% attendance. 


V. RELATION TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 

Our club sent one delegate to the In- 
ternational convention at Montreal in 
June. 

In October five members from our 
club attended the district divisional 
inter-club meeting at Rocky Mount. 

Six members from our club including 
the district trustee, attended the district 
convention at Charleston in November. 

One member of our club is on the 
special International Committee . on 
Efficiency Contest and he has attended 
one meeting at Chicago. This member 
is also chairman of district Committee 
on Efficiency Contest. 

Our club has never 
morgue. 

Every member of our club subscribes 
to THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE. 

All monthly, semi-annual, annual 
and special reports have been submitted 
to International and district organiza- 
tions in due time. 

All dues to the district and Inter- 
national organizations have been paid. 

We have had our district governor 
and two lieutenant governors to ad- 
dress our club at different times. 

(Signed) Kiwanis Club of Benson, 

North Carolina 
Aptal 8S. Ouiver, President 
P. B. Jounson, Secretary 


been in’ the 


Community Advertising 
From page 641) 


nually. Hundreds of instances might 
be given in this connection but the 
point which should be emphasized is 
that community advertising is making 
very definite strides forward, and every 
citizen-group, no matter what line he 
is engaged in, should knew more about 
the held and assjst in its promotion 
along constructive lines. 

The members of the American Com- 
munity Advertising Association appre- 
ciate fully their responsibility in favor- 
ing the employment of technical com- 
munity advertising consultants, be- 
cause the field is limited. And yet, 
we stand ready to render a helpful 
service to communities that are in earn- 
est about the matter by discussing cam- 
paigns and campaign plans. It is our 
belief that there should be someone 
who stands as a sort of community 
advertising architect—guiding through 
the community project until it has been 
completed. Such a person does not 
serve as the actual placer of the ad- 
vertising and he does not serve as the 
organization that directs the fund rais- 
ing campaign if that step is contem- 
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plated. He advises through the cam- 
paign with technical advice and service 
and he works with the agency or the 
financialists. Communities that follow 
this plan should obtain more tangible 
results than have been heretofore re- 
corded. 


The Objectives of a Campaign 

The objectives for any community 
advertising campaign may be recorded 
as follows: (1) Prestige and good 
will; (2) conventions and publicity; 
(3) tourist business; (4) town and 
country relationships; (5) obtaining 
residents and settlers, and (6) business 
promotion—a wide field. After the 
campaign program is known, and def- 
inite plans are determined upon, prac- 
tically every unit of the community 
should apply a portion of its advertis- 
ing copy (designed to advertise itself), 
to the community campaign. A bank, 
for example, that fails to give consid- 
eration to the community advertising 
campaign, fails in its duty to the com- 
munity. The trouble, heretofore, has 
been that no one pointed out to the 
bank what its community duty was and 
no one told the bank wherein it could 
help forward the community’s adver- 
tising campaign. 

Realtors, insurance companies, the 
utilities, all financial institutions, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, the railroads, 
the advertising agencies, commercial 
organizations, schools and churches, 
women voters and civic clubs, all have 
a part to play in the well-set-up com- 
munity campaign. That is why all 
members of all our service clubs should 
be interested in the subject. 

Every medium of advertising can 
be applied in the development of a com- 
munity advertising campaign. There 
is Opportunity for everyone to develop 
his special field of advertising in its 
application to community advertising. 
Just consider these mediums: Direct 
mail, radio and the silver screen, the 
newspapers, technical journals, farm 
publications, national magazine ad- 
vertising and window displays. There 
are many others. This list is by no 
means complete. 


In community advertising there is a 
world of opportunity to create and 
initiate. Creative copy has often “put 
over” a difficult campaign and has 
arrested much mass attention. Con- 
sider the influence of art! What is 
being done in a new way to develop 
community advertising literature as a 
part of the selling art? For those who 
love to delve there is research and 
studies to be made. There is the ad- 
vertising plan and the budget for the 
accountant. 

Because of the growing interest in 
this new advertising field, Hon. Her- 
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bert Hoover mailed out a questionnaire 
at our suggestion to many communities 
and organizations doing community 
advertising all over the country. He 
asked them for their actual experiences. 
Some four hundred replies have been 
received and the process is now going 
on of tabulating these returns. We 
know that more money will be spent 
this coming year than was spent last 
year. Secretary Hoover’s figures and 
tabulation will prove very interesting 
and somewhat startling. 


Developing a City’s Personality 


Did you ever give consideration to 
the personality of the community where 
you live? What about it? Is there 
a personality there? How is it being 
developed or moulded? You have un- 
doubtedly “given consideration to the 
welfare of our boys and have done 
your part to help develop their char- 
acter. What’s happening with the city 
itself? Is it going to be the right sort 
of a place for the boy to live in—the 
boy you are trying to help develop into 
manhood with character? There’s a 
civic and community duty here. Has 
it been overlooked? If personality 
sells merchandise, has your city a per- 
sonality that is going to sell your city’s 
assets and wares in the future when 
the boy is grown? If your Kiwanis 
club is helping to mould the personal- 
ity of your city you are building a 
future there that will make it well ad- 
vertised. No city has thought of the 
matter in just this way. There are 
hidden possibilities in your city, just 
the same as in the boy, which should 
be discovered. This is a work for 
those who build. 





National Parks Association 


Publishes Pamphlet 


HE National Parks Association, 

1512 H Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., has published a pamphlet 
on the essential facts of the war on the 
National Parks System and its effect on 
national policy. It is a concise his- 
torical statement of moves, in and out 
of Congress, on the part of local and 
industrial interests subversive of the 
institutional character, standards, and 
conservation of the National Parks 
System, and of the moves of the people 
in defense. 

So many in number and confusing 
in sequence have these been that this 
chronological record, in condensed 
diary form, issued from time to time 
since 1920, has been necessary to enable 
us to keep our bearings during pro- 
longed struggles not yet ended. 


Those wishing further details can 
secure them from this association. 
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A Gym Class of Two Million 


By ARTHUR E. BAGLEY 


DIRECTOR, 
INSURANCE ComMPAny; 


H for that clear brain and flat 
stomach of ten years ago, and 


the springy walk, and the pow- 
er to run and catch a train, without 
feeling on the verge of apoplexy, with- 
out feet and legs dragging like lead! 

That is the way many “middle- aged 
business men, and perhaps their num- 
ber may even include some Kiwanians, 
are feeling, after too many years of 
unwise eating and drinking, and tak- 
ing their exercise in chairs by the fire 
in winter or on the veranda during the 
warm nights of summer. Like the 
theatrical lady who pays and pays and 
pays—so does the physical waster of 
time. He surely does pay. He pays in 
a lowered vitality, less physical and 
mental endurance and a decided tend- 
ency to acquire uncomfortable and 
sometimes fatal diseases. His Nemesis 
is the fat that forms a speed-retarding 
belt about his waist, creates a double 
chin and causes wheezy breathing when 
he goes toiling up a modest little hill 
he wouldn’t have noticed was a hill 
ten years before. These are danger 
signs he should start correcting, for 
often they can be corrected. 

Of all the people nowadays who 
should keep in trim for the day’s work, 
it is the business owner or executive. 
Never before in history has he had to 
face such competition, both within and 
without his own business organization. 
Never before has there been such a 


wealth of good men just below him, 


Tower HeEa.tu Broapcastinc Bureau, 
Memser, Kiwanis CLus or New York City 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


waiting for him to slip back a peg, 
or show the least sign of deterioration, 
in order to start climbing up to his 
place or over him. The man who is 
out of condition and yet over-eats at 
lunch, and then expects to sit in a 
conference which will dispose of im- 
portant business problems, involving 
the expenditure of thousands, perhaps 
millions of dollars, had best keep his 
mind unclogged by the drowsiness so 
likely to follow a good but unwisely 
bountiful meal. 

But, even at that, he may eat heart- 
ily, and still keep in pretty good trim, 
both mentally and physically. He 
can’t do it, however, by eating another 
full meal at night when the clocks are 
striking twelve. He needs plenty of 
sleep, and plenty of exercise, not the 
big muscle building kind, but the sort 
that sets his blood a-tingle, puts 
springs in his muscles, clears the head 
and makes a man so tired he sleeps 
from the mere pleasure of sleeping to 
rest his tired bones. That means a 
night of recuperation, and a day to 
follow in which every mental and 
physical faculty will be alive and alert, 
and then the other fellow is going to 
find it no easy task to put something 
over. And there are many, even in 
this day of better business feeling, who 
will not refrain from doing that very 
thing if they see the chance. 

All healthy people and all those 

(Turn to page 682) 
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A POST CARD 


BRINGS IT 


TO YOU 


A hod id hug CABS GAC A CACAR ACA GA 
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cS". FRE LAS. 
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MY ONLY ¢§ 


‘SALESMAN WAlis 50 | 


I DON’T want you to order a quan- 
tity of cigars until you try my 
complete line consisting of 7 brands 
put up as illustrated above. If after 
a fair trial you feel that you did not 
receive at least “DOUBLE VALUE” 
I'll return your money in full. 
OW I do it. I import my own 
tobacco and maintain the 
largest cigar factory selling for 
cash, eliminating book-keeping, bad 
debts, etc., and sell my entire output 
direct to the consumer. 
All transportation charges prepaid. 
CANNOT afford to sell more than one 
trial Sample case to a person at this 


price. 
Mail Check or Pay the Postman. 


JAMES B.HALL&IR. 


DEPT. T., 176 E. 127TH ST., N. Y. 











CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
ship guaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
sent, on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT Co. 











*“No Agents’”’ mira, N. 











Filled with 999 PS i 


For Christmas Parties and 
New Year’s Eve. 


Original, brilliant, colorful ideas. You’ll need this book 


in planning large and small affairs. 





Haley Fiske (left) President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Arthur E. Bagley (center) Send for Book No. 82 

broadcaster and director of the Tower Health Exercises; Robert Lynn Cox, (right) Second Vice Pres- > gta inating 

ident of Metropolitan Life, who originated the idea of putting the health exercises on the air. Mr. VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR co Inc 

Cox is known to thousands of Kiwanians through his address delivered at the International Convention es % 
at Saint Paul in 1925. 81 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW DEVICE 


that will 
revolutionize 
Gives the most perfect writing in world. 
Keeps ribbon freshly inked; no changing 
ribbon for year or more. 


EZ terms—10 days trial. 5-year guarantee. 
$10 RESTORO Free with our U ‘ood, 


Young Typewriter Company $25,"id0*"euicnes 


Saleen eee 


Musical Comedies 
MINSTRELS £2 
Fu Me 

























oe ee ee line 
of plage, Stage Soe ae oni taine-ae. crossfire, mor ree 
7's DENISON & CO. 623 $0. Wabash. Dept. 118 Chicago 





KIWANIS 
Attendance Charts 


Show at a glance your Club's at- 
tendance for 12 months, when 
marked with 

MOORE MAPTACKS 
25 Colors, 5 Sizes, 1000 Symbols 
Nothing better to bring out the members 
Improved Attendance ayy sent to Secretaries 









MOORE a... pated company 
Wayne J Pa, 








This new self-massaging 
belt not only makes you 
look thinner INSTA Y 
but quickly takes off 
rolls ~ excess fat. 
pprer is weakening — drugs | 
are dangerous strenuous 
reducing exercises are liable to 
strain your heart. The only 
safe method of reducing is mas- 
sage This method sets up a 
vigorous circulation that seems 
to melt away the surplus fat. 
The Weil Reducing Belt, made 
of special reducing rubber, pro- 
duces exactly the same 
results as a skilled mas- 
seur, only quicker and 
cheaper. Every move 
you make causes the 
Weil Belt to gently 
massage your abdo- 
men. Results are 
rapid because this 
belt works for you 
€ ery second 


Fat Replaced by 
Normal Tissue 
From 4 to 6inches of 
flabby fat usually 
vanish in just a few 
weeks. Only solid, nor- 
mal tissue remains. The 
Weil Reducing Belt is en- 
dorsed by physicians because it 
not only takes off fat, but helps 
correct stomach disorders, 
constipation, backac he, 
shortness of breath and 
puts sagging internal organs back into place. 
Special 10-Day Trial Offer 
Send no money. Write for detailed description and 
testimonials from delighted users. ‘rite at once. Spe- 
cial 10-day trial offer. The Weil Co., 7212 Hill Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


> a a a on Ce 2 an Oe ao a ee aE ae ee 
t The Weil Company, ° 
| 7212 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete description 
1 of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt, and also your ; 
} Special 10-Day Trial Offer. 
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A Gym Class of Two 
Million 


(From page 681) 


not afflicted by chronic disease need to 
exercise their muscles as well as their 
brains. One is so dependent upon the 
other. Children automatically build 
up their bodies while exercising at play. 
Men and women, while unable to do 
this with the same spontaneity as chil- 
dren, can play just as well, with a little 
planning, and gain just the right 
amount of benefit. 

Golf has come into its own, especial- 
ly since the war, a period in which all 
sports have developed to aedegree un- 
believable ten or fifteen years ago. 
Despite the fact that now and then one 
hears of Mr. Bank-President-This or 
Mr. Insurance-Executive-That drop- 
ping dead on the course, golf is still 
the great out-of-doors play game for 
the middle-aged business man, older 
people and many of the young folks 
as well. When such a death is re- 
ported, it is more than likely to have 
resulted from some avoidable cause. 
Perhaps a doctor’s instructions to limit 
the game to five or nine holes were 
disregarded. Perhaps the game was 
begun too soon after a too hearty meal. 

Persons past middle age should be 
careful not to indulge indiscriminately 
in exefcise, even in one usually so in- 
nocuous as golf. They should under- 
go periodical physical examinations, 
with special reference to the heart, 
lungs and kidneys, and should gauge 
the amount of their exercise according 
to advice of physicians. 

Within the past two years a great 
multitude of business men and others, 
including women and children, have 
discovered an early morning light ex- 
ercise that exactly meets their needs, 
sends their blood circulating freely, 
takes the kinks out of their joints and 
starts them forth upon their daily 
duties in such good shape they feel 
ready to tackle the most difficult jobs 
with light heart and keen judgment. 

Two millions strong—these people 
comprise the biggest gym class in the 
world, conducted three times each 
morning, six days a week, via radio 
stations WEAF, WEEI, WRC and 
WGR. 

Healthy outdoor exercise in the 
form of games and play stands pre- 
eminent as the builder of healthy, long- 
enduring bodies. For older ‘people, 
especially those of sedentary habits, 
light calesthenics such as we broad- 
cast over the radio every morning, six 
days a week, are the nearest equivalents 
to real play. 

Business men may be so engrossed in 
their work that they really have no 
time to play golf, or indulge in health- 
giving jaunts across country, but it 
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takes only a bit of self-driving to arise 
a little earlier in the morning and de- 
vote fifteen minutes to these radio 
health exercises. Why not try this © 
some morning ? 





Program of the Internation- 
al Committee on Under- 


Privileged Child 


(From page 659) 


objective. Detailed suggestions for 
programs can be obtained from Inter- 
national Headquarters. The Head- 
quarters office or members of the com- 
mittee will be glad to make suggestions 
as to competent speakers where pos- 
sible. Outstanding achievements of 
clubs will from time to time be given 
a prominent place in the pages of THE 
Kiwanis MaGaziNne during the year. 


Putting the Program into E ffect 


Secondly: The question of how to 
put this program inco effect is one that 
received serious consideration from the 
committee members. Since the Interna- 
tional organization functions through 
the districts, it was finally decided that 
the districts should be asked to see that 
the aim of International is accom- 
plished, that each district shall adopt 
a program of having every club of that 
district in turn adopt an under-priv- 
ileged child program. Each member of 
the International committee will form 
contact with a number of the district 
governors and chairmen of the district 
committees on the under-privileged 
child for the purpose of attempting to 
have the districts take up the program. 
We ask the hearty codperation of dis- 
trict officials. 

Will all Kiwanis assist its Inter- 
national committee in its aim of hav- 
ing every club in the organization 
function to the extent of having an 
under-privileged child personal service 
program ? 

Supplies of the suggested program 
ot this work for district and club chair- 
men will be furnished on request to 
International Headquarters. 





Kiwanis on Board Ship 


Kiwanians who attended the Ameri- 
can Legion Convention in Paris held 
interesting meetings on board ship. 

On September 16 the following Ki- 
wanians met on board the S.S. ‘ ‘Penn- 
land”: Rev. Randolph Blackford, 
Panama City, Florida; A. H. Meyer, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Joseph Green, 
Newport News, Virginia; C. G. John- 
son, Hartford City, Indiana; Howard 
Rowton, Palatka, Florida; Carl E. 
Gustaveson, Ottumwa, Iowa; T. B. 
Gallman, Manchester, Tennessee; 
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Maurice K. Gordon, Madisonville, 
Kentucky; J. Warren Alexander, St. 
Petersburg, Florida; Ben E. Douglas, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; C. R. 
Younts, Florence, South Carolina; H. 
Eschenbrenner, New Martinsville, 
West Virginia; C. E. Smith, Braden- 
ton, Florida; Dr. N. T. Clark, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina; B. W. John- 
son, Darlington, South Carolina; R. 
E. Cochran, Anderson, South Caro- 
lina; Dr. J. W. Lyons, Holden, West 
Virginia; R. W. Riffe, Northfork, 
West Virginia; Sol Nachman, New- 
port News, Virginia; R. A. Carswell, 
Lexington, North Carolina; Ned 
Vaugh-Lloyd, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina; M. B. Fowler, Durham, 
North Carolina; Hubert E. Olive, Lex- 
ington, North Carolina; Douglas L. 
Rights, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina; E. Henry Cappelman, Colusibia, 
South Carolina; Ollie Williams, To- 
ronto, Ohio. 

Randolph Blackford was chairman 
of the meeting. Toasts were made to 
President Coolidge, King George, our 
wounded and disabled, and the boys 
who made the supreme sacrifice. At- 
tendance prizes, furnished by C. G. 
Johnson, were awarded to Joseph 
Green and E. Henry Cappelman. 


The Rotary - Kiwanis - Lions - Ex- 
change dinner given aboard the Cunard 
R. M. S. “Caronia” by members of 
the American Legion returning from 
the Paris convention, was a real fea- 
ture on the ship on the evening of Oc- 
tober 22. 

The composition of the joint meet- 
ing showed that Kiwanis led with 
twelve present, Rotary had nine, Lions 
five and Exchange two. 

Kiwanian Leon Schwarz of Mobile, 
Alabama, was chosen chairman of the 
dinner party, Rotarian Roland Miller 
of Northampton, Pennsvlvania, Secre- 
tary, and Lion Frank Sturtevant of 
Chicago, Treasurer. Three hours of 
real comraderie and fellowship made 
up the unique service clubmens’ din- 
ner at sea. Special resolutions were 
adopted praising the reception in 
France by their French comrades—the 
splendid service given by the officers 
and men of the steamship “Caronia” 
and each one present told of the good 
work of his club back home and every 
portion of America was represented in 
the cosmopolitan gathering. 





Kiwanis Personalities 
Robert A. Darker, first president of 


the Calgary Kiwanis club and gover- 
nor of the Western Canada district, 
has left Calgary to make his home in 
Vancouver. 

Before his departure the Kiwanis 
club of Calgary gave him a hearty 
send-off at a meeting in his honor and 
presented him with a silver service as 
a token of their appreciation for his 
long service in their club. Mr. Darker 
was largely responsible for the building 
of the Calgary club and for help- 
ing to establish it to its present high 


position. 


x x 


Kiwanian Huron Smith of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has been elected Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin State and Up- 
per Michigan Forests’ Association. 


* * 


Lieutenant Governor-Elect Hugh 
Brown and Mrs. Brown of Kearney, 
Nebraska, announce the birth of a 
daughter, Patsy Mae, weight nine 
pounds, in the Kearney General Hos- 
pital, November 13, 1927. 

* 


Kiwanian Joseph E. Gaitskill of 
Girard, Kansas, was honored with the 
chairmanship of the delegation of 24 
Kansas Legionnaires who attended the 
American Legion Convention in 
France. 





Victoria the Farthest West 


Editor: 


On reading the article in the No- 
vember issue “Canadian Clubs Have 
Busy Program in Public Affairs” by 
John J. McMillan, I note that in talk- 
ing of the July First Diamond Jubi- 
lee’s Broadcast that this was men- 
tioned as having covered the whole of 
the Dominion from Halifax to Van- 
couver. Why not Victoria? This be- 
ing the most westerly point from which 
this celebration was _ rebroadcast 
through Victoria’s own station CFCT. 
Don’t you think this would have been 
more correct ? 

H. E. Bay ey, 
Kiwanis Club of Victoria, B. C. 





Radio Notes 
The Kiwanis Club of Norman, Ok- 


lahoma, is broadcasting a program on 
the first and third Thursdays of each 
month,- at 8:00 p.m. over Station 
WNAD, wave length 239.9 meters. 
Tune in on these programs and drop 
the Norman club a line concerning 
them. 











The. filing system that uses 
flat manila folders is operated 
on the theory that each folder 
in the cabinet will be called 
upon to hold an equal number 
of papers. 

The fact is that every filing 
drawer has overcrowded, bulg- 
ing folders that disrupt and 
impair the efficiency of the en- 
tire filing system and are the 
cause of many misfiled and 
lost letters. 


Ucrte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have been designed—in recognition of 
this fact—to eliminate these disad- 
vantages. They will hold efficiently 
3, 30 or 300 letters. They always 
stand upright in the filing cabinet 
with their index tabs in plain view 
ready for quick filing and instant ref- 
erence. 





We urge you to try a “Vertex” Pocket 
in the place of that folder in your 
files that carries the most correspond- 
ence. 

The coupon below will bring you 

a free sample for this purpose. 


There is no obligation attached. 
Send for it tocay. 


Ssunseeeensssesss, Cut Here 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of Bushnell’s Paperoid “‘VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as desc ribed in December Kiwanis Magazine. 
Name of Firm 

Address. . 

Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 
Dept. X, 13th and Wood Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPECIAL 


for this month only 
Our No. 29 Bell as illustrated 
above, made of genuine bell metal, 
beautifully toned and highly 
polished. Complete with striker, 


$18 


Any engraving desired may be placed 
upon the bell at 10c per letter, extra. 








1252 ELM STREET 


7 Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Novelties Are Always 
the Life of the Party 


Get our catalog of 1001 nov- 
elties and all kinds of fire- 
works forany sort of 
celebration, now. It's free for 
the asking. We ship same 
day orders are received. 


Brazel Novelty Mig. Co. 
Dept. K Cincinnati, Ohio 


























The New 

600 guest rooms with tub, shower 
and circulating ice water. Famous for 
New England cooking. Rates $3.50 


and up 

Also Operating HOTEL TOURAINE 
Near leading theatres, shops and 
clubs 
Dinner 
at Parker 
both hotels 


J. R. 


charge 
Dancing 


Dancing, no cover 
House Supper 











Whipple Corporation 
Boston, Mass. 
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DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern sclentific invention which gives 

ure sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
— ey somes pares. No 
salves or ers. ra’ sheap. 
Sent on trialto proveits worth. Be- . C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Never sold In stores nor by agents. 
Every appliance made to special order and sent direct 
from Marshall. Full information and booklet sent free 


y, 
















in plain, sealed envelope. 








BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 97B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Clayton Brown, Bellefonte, Pa. 

Charles W. Miller, Bloomington, IIL. 

E. S. Sensenig, Boise, Idaho 

Judge Harvey Tappan, Port Huron, Mich. 
W. B. Gillam, director, Lewiston, II. 
Ernest S. McGrew, director, Conway, S. C. 
M. Currey Giles, Little Rock, Ark. 
William Mooney, Glenside, Pa. 

J. E. Poole, Americus, Ga. 

Fred Ardrey, South Orange, N. J. 

N. Z. Snell, Lincoln, Neb. 

F. S. Hope, Portsmouth, Va. 

John H. Davis, Rochester, N. Y. 

Bert H. Goodenow, Utica, N. Y. 

Dr. Ernest T. Fromen, New Britain, Conn. 
Dr. C. W. Merrill, Elizabeth, N. J. 

J. Stuart Ferguson, Toronto, Ont. 

Phil Strauss, Lexington, Ky. 

Orray Ayres, Dover, N. J. 

George Barclay Nevin, Sunbury, Pa. 
Charles J. Gobel, Springfield, Ohio 


| Justice Charles W. Vermillion, Centerville, 


Iowa 
Frank Collins Rea, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


| E. C. Bryan, Marshallville, Ga. 


James O. Condra, Corry, Pa. 

David D. Howell, Plymouth, Pa. 

Fred W. Snider, Toledo, Ohio 

John V. Riley, Rockford, IIl. 

George C. Gale, Galesburg, III. 

Thomas Hawken, Austin, Texas 

C. I. Kingsbury, Saint Charles, III. 

John Corbett, Yakima, Wash. 

Sparrell S. Gale, vice-president, Roanoke, 
Va. 

W. A. Edwards, Lakewood, Ohio 

George Kieffer, Mount Clemens, Mich. 

John J. Didcot, Nashville, Tenn. 

Donald D. McLean, Lansing, Mich. 

Vern C. Abbey, Lansing, Mich. 

Robert L. Nutt, Travares, Fla. 

Dr. Oscar B. Beer, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Cliff M. Lontz, South Bend, Ind. 

Dr. A. C. Beetham, Bellaire, Ohio 

Fred Strauss, Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. J. P. Keller, Douglas, Wyo. 

George W. Grant, Lockport, N. Y. 

James Kilmurray, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dr. S. M. Kyes, Oshkosh, Wisc. 

Ray Griffin, Redwood City, Calif. 

David O. Mader, Lebanon, Pa. 

W. R. Leonard, Youngstown, Ohio 

Lester W. Adams, Youngstown, Ohio 

Robert J. Baird, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Charles L. Tucker, Memphis, Tenn. 

Elmer H. White, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Arthur L. Roberts, Saco-Biddeford, Me. 

Arthur English, Winnipeg, Man. 

Isaac L, Evans, Caldwell, N. J. 


Did Your Club Beat This? 


The Kiwanis Club of Pitman, New 
Jersey, had 100% attendance of mem- 
bers and wives at the New Jersey Dis- 


trict Convention held in Ocean City, 
September 29-October 1. 
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Golf Tour to Florida and 
Cuba 


E. All Chicago Kiwanis Clubs 
are again planning a winter golf 
tour to Florida and Cuba for two weeks 
in the latter part of February. This 
year it is arranged to take along the 
ladies and plans will be similar to those 
of the last two years in that two Pull- 
man cars will be chartered for the en- 
tire trip. 

Arrangements are already being 
made in all cities to be visited for en- 
tertainment. Here is an opportunity 
for Kiwanians everywhere to spend 
two delightful weeks away from the 
winter snow and slushy streets, to play 
and rest in the sunny South and 
amongst the tropical wonders of Cuba. 
There will be golf on eleven of the 
finest courses in the South, twelve af- 
ternoons of sightseeing trips, two days 
of delightful ocean travel and eleven 
evening Kiwanis dinners. 

The cities visited will include At- 
lanta, Waycross, Daytona Beach, 
West Palm Beach, Miami, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Key West, Havana, Hollywood, 
Cocoa Rockledge, St. Augustine, Jack- 
sonville, Chattanooga. 

Kiwanians interested are requested 
to communicate with Howard T. 
Webb, Chairman, 32 South Clark 
Street, Chicago. 


Your business would profit by an 
advertisement in THE K1waAnl!s ; 
MaGAzINE—which 100,000 


business men read every month. 








Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1928 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 15-21 


Autt-Kiwanis Nicut 
Fune 18 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


July 1-7 
ConstiITuTION WEEK 


(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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When You ‘Piien from Radio 
To Your Phonograph — 


Have your favorite Kiwanis songs 
ready to play. “Kiwanis” and 
“Builders” are recorded on one 
double-faced record by the famous 
Male Quartet of the Binghamton, | 
N. Y. Kiwanis club. | 


st ~ Double-faced record, singly . . . . §$ .75 
| In quantities of 25 or more for your club .60 
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Children are the parents of tomorrow. 
Help guard their health. Buy Christmas Seals. KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


; : 164 West Jackson Boulevard 
THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS Chicago Illinois 
ago, 


ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 























1928 Means Greater Prosperity in General 
What Does It Mean to You in Particular? 


In making business plans for the New Year reader interest, and the reasonableness of the 
you will naturally desire to include every factor rates should interest Kiwanians to utilize their 
that will extend your business. The judicious own publication. 


and constant advertising of whatever you 
have to offer is an important factor in your sell- 
ing Campaign. 


Let your advertising be permanent. Tem- 
porary advertising is satisfactory for temporary 
business. Let your copy do part of the selling. 
Include The Kiwanis Magazine in your 1928 Merely taking space is not enough. 


advertising campaign. Here are reasons. ; i ; 
' ' If you advertise in other mediums, fine, but 


It goes to a known market. You know with include The Kiwanis Magazine for part of your | 
whom you deal. The circulation of 100,000 appropriation. When you send out salesmen 
business executives, their ability to buy if you you don’t order them to call on only half of | 
interest and convince them, the high degree of your prospects. | 


Send for Complete Information 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Federal Reserve 


Bank Building 





























“I CONSIDER THE TELEPHONE, says this 
automobile man, “the most valuable 
and most economical sales asset I have.” 
Almost any business house has 
many kinds of work that the long dis- 
tance lines can do. Buying or selling 
in a distant city without leaving one’s 
office. Making important appointments. 
Getting or giving rush information, 
specifications or prices. All business de- 
tails can be discussed by telephone, just 


A New Britain, Connecticut, 
car dealer is said to sell more 
automobiles per capita, of a certain 
high-priced make, than any 
other subdealer in the world. In 
clearing his floor of trade-ins, he 
uses Long Distance almost ex- 
Clusively. Not long ago he made 
ten calls in one day to dealers in 
other cities. These calls sold two 
cars in Boston. Two in Wotcester. 
Three in New York. Two in 
Philadelphia. Cash transactions, 
$17,000—telephone charges, $19.50! 


as in a personal interview. And with 
heavy savings in time and traveling 
expense. 

What distant person or firm would 
it be an advantage to talk with, now? 
You'll be surprised how little it will 
cost. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
et 











